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University Women in War and Peace 
By Helen C. White 


Tt Is with pride and gratitude that I 
] face you tonight. It has not been easy 
for you to get here, I know. We believe 
this conference is essential to the carrying 
on of a program of war-essential work, or 
we should not have dared to call it. You 
have been called to Washington because 
we of the national Board and the Head- 
quarters staff need your help. The interac- 
tion of the national organization and of the 
local is the life of the Association; in the 
last analysis the program is yours. Anyone 
who like myself has been privileged to see 
this program in operation in different 
sections of the country, knows with what 
magnificent initiative and resourcefulness 
it has been carried out and given vital 
influence under varying local conditions. 

I wish every member of the Association 
could have the liberal education and the 
inspiration of that personal contact. As a 
substitute for that, we have asked you, 
the chosen leaders of our local groups, to 
come together that you may share each 
other’s experiences, and that you may 
have the pleasure and stimulus of working 
with the Headquarters staff, which is one 
of the things I have most enjoyed these 
last two years. 

In the staff and the national commit- 
tees we have experts for help and guidance 

This is an abstract of the opening address of the 
President of the Association, at the State Presidents 
Conference in Washington, September 13. If those 
who heard it miss some of the happy phrases which 
make even the slightest of Dr. White's talks memora- 
ble, it is because the text was taken from notes 
hastily jotted down on the train. Dr. White's respon- 
sibilities at Barnard College, where she is visiting 
professor of English on leave from the University of 
Wisconsin, and her generosity in accepting invita- 
tions from AAUW branches eager to profit by her 


presence in their vicinity, precluded her editing this 
text. 


in the making of our program. The AAUW 
is a democratic organization; its program 
is the result of cooperation of all elements 
in its membership. The overall decisions 
are the work of the members. We rely on 
our experts for the information we need; 
we do our own thinking. Being each one 
of us expert in some field, we value expert 
help when we go outside our own fields. 
Only so can we function intelligently in 
the general field of our common citizen- 
ship. 

For this wartime meeting we have cut 
out all frills and luxuries; but plain living 
and high thinking is an old New England 
tradition. Doing it graciously, to boot, is 
the Southern way, and carrying it into 
new frontiers is a Middle Western one, 
and having a whale of a time while doing 
it is the really Western way. I hope we'll 
do it all ways in this city that represents 
them all. 


O: THE Association’s war work [ shall 
not say much. The inspiring accounts in 
the summer JouRNAL and General Direc- 
tor’s Letter tell the story. I shall content 
myself with underlining four aspects of 
that work which are not only of continu- 
ing but increasing importance. 

The first is our support of those women 
who have dared to embark on work for- 
merly thought appropriate to men only, 
particularly our support of women in the 
various branches of the national service. 
We are behind the WAC, the WAVES, 
and the other women’s service corps, not 
because we are enamored of uniforms but 
because we recognize in such national 
service the logical counterpart of the in- 
creased privileges of citizenship for which 
we asked and which we enjoy, aud we 
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salute those young women who are doing 
their best to pay the debt of us all. 

A second aspect of our war work is our 
readiness to do all we can to see that 
women play their part in relieving the 
critical manpower shortage. We recognize 
teaching particularly as one of these 
crucial areas. 

Third, we may list with satisfaction the 
many community projects designed to 
to keep our way of life functioning at home 
while our men fight abroad for it. Among 
the examples that crowd to mind are 
nursery schools for working mothers, and 
the provision of opportunities for con- 
structive activity, with proper safeguards 
and educationally sound objectives, for 
high school children. 

Fourth is our effort to maintain the 
fabric of civilization by maintenance of 
cultural traditions and the fruitful carry- 
ing on of the arts. Pursuit of truth, love of 
beauty, and contemplation of good in the 
universe are just as necessary in war as in 
peace. One of the most encouraging things 
about our situation today as contrasted 
with that of the last war is the widespread 
and growing appreciation of the value of 
the arts and of cultural activities even in 
wartime. To that we have, I think, con- 
tributed our share. 


These points by no means constitute a 
summary of the war work of the Associa- 
tion, but because the time is short I wish 
to turn from the activities directed toward 
emergency needs to the work which we 
are doing in wartime. Looking toward 
peace, I am going to select a few aspects 
only, not because these are more impor- 
tant than the ones I do not mention, but 
because they are in the forefront of all 
public thinking at the present moment. 

The first concerns the field of our rela- 
tions to each other here at home, the vast 
tield of social and economic problems. The 
technical aspects of that field I shall leave 
to those who are trained in and familiar 
with its problems. I shall speak only of the 
attitude which I think the educated 
woman might well take as she tries to cope 


with the vast amount of what is today 
being said and written on that subject. 

Wartime is in a sense the judgment day. 
We feel as never before the need of these 
things we should have done and have not. 
All too clear is the effect of our mistakes. 
And in the heightened sensitiveness of the 
war mood we are made acutely aware of 
that discrepancy between profession and 
performance that too often we take for 
granted or gloss over in peacetime. Men 
wonder why they didn’t “do something 
about it” long ago. The slow evolutions of 
peace, the insistence of the critical mind 
that rushing from one extreme to another 
will in the long run do little good, seem 
but the last expiring gasps of the do- 
nothing attitude that has brought us 
where we are. Before we know it we have 
men lining up against each other, making 
ready to shoot out their differences as soon 
as the enemy is safely driven from the 
gates. 


W: AMERICANS Of all people should know 
better. We tried that method once, and 
we are all still suffering from its short- 
comings. For we are all in this enterprise 
of our national life together. We’ve got to 
live and work together. The depression 
should have taught us that no very con- 
siderable section of our population can 
remain outside the gate without spoiling 
the feast for those within. No large section 
of our population can be denied the hope 
that is the birthright of an American 
without darkening the horizons of all of 
us. 
And on the other hand, a people who in 
a couple of centuries built a modern in- 
dustrial nation out of a wilderness ought 
to be the last to fall for short-cut theories of 
automatic prosperity for all. Any Ameri- 
can who does not expect to do a man’s 
job in this world is a bigger fool even than 
the man who could be persuaded to be 
content with less than a man’s share of the 
fruit of his work. 

Our problems are real. To do justice is 
perhaps the hardest thing ambitious man 
has ever undertaken. It is difficult enough 
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in personal relations, face to face in home 
or classroom. It is immeasurably harder 
where large numbers of men are involved 
and where the factors in the situation are 
many and shifting and not too well under- 
stood. There will be plenty of people 
ready to inflame resentment, plenty to 
dramatize and exploit grievances. It is the 
obligation of the reasonable man to face the 
issues, ascertain the facts, weigh the inevi- 
table dislocations of change, and work out 
techniques of real adjustment and progress. 
The refusal to meet complaint — just or 
unjust, or half-just — is the readiest way 
to revolution. The feeling that anything 
would be better than the existing condi- 
tion is the surest guarantee of the disap- 
pointment in which most revolutions end. 

The number of social and economic 
problems which the AAUW can study 
effectively is limited both by the facts 
and by our primary preoccupation with 
education. But the spirit and the tech- 
nique of the studies we do make should 
influence all our social thinking. To be 
prompt to face the challenge of necessary 
improvement, to be slow to be swept 
from our moorings by the intoxication of 
change, to be ceaseless in our searching 
of fact, and fearless in our resolution when 
judgment is reached, these may well carry 
over into all our thinking, both in our work 
within the AAUW and our work in other 
groups. 


Tue second great field of public thought 
today is that of our relations to the rest of 
the world. 

The disillusionment and cynicism which 
furnished so much of the self-conscious 
intellectual’s stock in trade during the 
years between the wars are now pretty 
thoroughly repudiated. But I am not sure 
that the extravagant optimism and the 
unreflecting idealism that precipitated 
that disillusionment are quite recognized 
for the continuing dangers they are. We 
hear a good deal these days of planning 
for the world we want. If we let ourselves 
think that we can have the world we want 
by wanting it hard enough we are simply 
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reviving the old illusion and inviting the 
inevitable reaction. If on the other hand 
we try to cushion ourselves against disap- 
pointment by refusing to attempt a better 
blueprint for the future, we are betraying 
the honest and valiant millions who are 
giving all they have to the common cause. 


For the moral sense of mankind demands 
that the nations of the world find some 
way of living together that will not leave 
the lives of all men at the mercy of any 
handful of adventurers that can inflate 
the grievances and trade on the discon- 
tents of short-sighted and _ ill-informed 
masses of humanity. It is not an easy 
thing to plot a more hopeful course: we 
had better face that fact at the start. It is 
not the sort of thing that can be done all 
at once; most certainly it cannot be done 
to everyone’s, or perhaps anyone’s, com- 
plete satisfaction. But it is the thing that 
must be attempted, and attempted now, 
if we think ever to look upon the graves of 
a world’s dead with anything but shame 
in our craven hearts. 

Some sort of plan for cooperation for 
peace we should have to attempt after this 
war even if we could not believe that we 
should ever compass it. But we have better 
hope than that, I think, if we set about it 
in a reasonable fashion. First of all, we 
should recognize that we must begin this 
work like any work of amelioration, with 
a clear understanding of the ground on 
which we stand at this moment. If we are 
going anywhere in this world, we must 
start from where we are, not from where 
we wish we were. And in that business of 
assessing our present position, we had all 
better be candid about our interests and 
honest about our capacities. 

We know where we are and where we 
want to go. The next step is to find the 
possible ways between. That will take a 
more precise and more ample knowledge 
of the present state of the world than any 
private person can possess under wartime 
conditions. We shall have to rely heavily 
on our leaders, but not blindly. We have 
a good deal of historic experience at our 
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back. We have experts in every field ex- 
ploring the new world of techniques for the 
mobilization of resources. We shall prob- 
ably find that there is more than one 
way to be attempted, and attempted 
at the same time. But whether it is a 
single way or a network of ways, some 
line of advance from where we are to 
where we want to go must be struck out. 
That is a work of practical and construc- 
tive intelligence to which every active 
mind must now constantly address its 
best endeavors. 


Tae next step is a moral one. Once we 
have determined on some sort of route to 
our goal, we must make up our minds to 
keep on going. Anybody who has ever had 
to go up a hill when out of breath knows 
that though it is inconceivable that the 
top should ever be reached, it is always 
possible to muster enough breath for one 
more step. All the world’s advances have 
been won because when there was no 
prospect of getting to the top, somebody 
found enough breath to take that one step, 
and to go on taking it. It is in this spirit, 
at once realistic and idealistic, that we 
should address ourselves to the great 
business of this hour. 


Asove all, we should remember that 


we are not alone in this. Isolationism 
is bad enough, but solipsism, thinking 
that you’re the one real thing in the world, 
is worse. If I had been tempted to forget 
this during last summer’s weeks in the 
stacks of the Widener Library and at my 
typewriter, I should have been reminded 
by the meeting of the Canadian University 
Women at Quebec, which I was privileged 
to attend as your representative. I wish 
you could all have been there to see the 
way in which the Canadian women asked 
again and again, what does the American 
Association do with this and that problem? 
It was not just hospitality, it was a warm 
and spontaneous expression of a very deep 
sense of fellowship. 

I wish I had time to tell you about their 
meeting, — and about the distinguished 


and delightful women who attended it; 
the social program, from the reception by 
the rector of Laval to the uproarious 
caleche ride around the old city through 
the deepening twilight; the speeches, not 
only in English from the French but in 
French from the English, a never-failing 
source of admiration to a timid, book- 
bound American; the discussions of Can- 
ada’s educational problems (and very 
familiar they sounded). But I shall here 
note as especially relevant just two points. 
One: the resolution providing for the offer 
of Canadian cooperation in world recon- 
struction “wherever needed and wanted.” 
The delicacy of that latter phrase might 
well be remembered by us Americans 
whose ways may too often be summed up 
by a sentence I once found in an English 
guidebook to Cambridge University, “ Re- 
member the motto of the American tourist 
— keep going until stopped.” 


Tae other is a point made by both of 
the speakers at the banquet. Brilliant 
Miss McGeachy, now of Washington, 
who was personally welcomed home, and 
Dr. Cullis, who as former president of the 
International Federation and as her own 
delightful self belong to us all, both re- 
minded us that when the women of the 
International Association of University 
Women are able to reassemble, they will 
have much to tell us. Some of those women 
have kept the flag of an all-but-lost cause 
flying through incredible suffering of mind 
and body, and labors that tax the imagina- 
tion of us still safe behind the rampart of 
our seas and the courage of the valiant 
men and women of all the United Nations. 

As they spoke, I thought of the friends 
who will be coming to that longed-for 
meeting, — women of Poland, Belgium, 
Britain, Norway, France and other coun- 
tries long cut off from us by war — and, 
we hope, women from China and Russia. 
There will be the women of Italy and 
Germany, too, when they are freed. We 
who have had so much more of food and 
peace of mind and security and freedom 
will have much to give, but we shall have 
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much to learn too. For suffering and defeat 
have their bitter wisdom. 

Indeed, when I think of what they out 
of suffering and penury will bring to the 
first meeting of an International Federa- 
tion, I am doubly concerned as to what we 
shall bring out of our relative security 
and plenty. 


W: ARE hearing a great deal these days 
about the marvels of the post-war world, 
the airplanes and streamlined houses and 
miraculous gadgets that are to save so 
much of our time and labor. But what are 
we planning to do with this time and labor 
when we have saved it? 

As educated people interested in educa- 
tion we had better begin thinking of this 
now in the interstices of cooking or march- 
ing or teaching or welding or strap-hang- 
ing or waiting our turn to get to the coun- 
ter or the desk. Now is the time, before the 
gadgets have bewitched our imaginations 
and we find ourselves spending all our 


shiny new time keeping track of them. 
Now is the time, before we find ourselves 
filing like the faceless robots of a statistical 
drawing into the vast circuses of commer- 
cialized sport and art and fellowship. Now 
is the time, when we are still anxious 
enough, and poor enough, to listen when 
somebody tells us that man does not live 
by bread alone. 

Our oldest work, education, is still our 
most timely contribution to the winning 
of the peace as of the war, and I want to 
remind you of it with especial earnestness. 
In the press of immediate questions we 
must not forget that the great problem of 
the world is the replacement of force as the 
arbiter of man’s destiny. Persuasion by 
appeal to reason is the essence of that 
substitute, by whatever name it is called. 
And the great instrument of persuasion is 
education, democratic education with its 
faith in man’s reasonableness, with its 
confidence in man’s intellectual and moral 
freedom. 


Women Should Not Meddle .. . 


I, may be argued that women should not meddle in the larger 
matters of national policy. I believe that that is a dying argument, 
unrealistic and out of step with the times. Women ought to be in- 
cluded on every important body in the country, for unless women 
are ably represented by women both in international and home 
affairs a country is functioning below full strength. A handful of 
women among an overwhelming majority of men is a mere token 
force. And it is task forces which decide the issues. 

But we have the right to ask this only where we are good 
enough to do the work. We have no right to ask favors or to 
expect privilege simply because the times are moving. 

One of the reasons, I suspect, why men as a whole mistrust 
women in public affairs is that, too often in the past, we have been 
long on enthusiasm and short on the facts. Or, as Maestro 
Leacock puts it, “‘ Luckily women don’t go in for information, or if 
they give it, it is so incorrect as to be harmless.” 

Irene Barrp, member, Canadian Youth Commission 
— in Saturday Night 




















































































































* Self-interest calls for the extension 
of our social security programs now. 


pe since the Security, Work and Relief 
Policies report of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board was published, 
people have been asking me why I think it 
is so important that we should take steps 
now, while the war is still on, to round out 
and complete our social security programs. 
To answer very briefly, I should say that 
there are two reasons, one moral and 
idealistic, if you will, the other based on 
hard economics and self-interest. 

Morally I believe that we should act to 
assure security to all those who through no 
cause of their own are unable to partici- 
pate in productive work. We have told 
ourselves and the rest of the world that we 
are fighting this war to assure, among 
other things, freedom from want. It is up 
to us to show that we practice at home 
what we preach abroad. 

The detailed factual study of the opera- 
tion of our present social security pro- 
grams that was made by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board showed all too 
clearly that in this rich country of ours we 
are still far from assuring minimum secu- 
rity to our people. There are many gaps in 
our programs; thousands are entirely un- 
provided for, however great their need and 
however little they may be responsible for 


At the State Presidents Conference in Washing- 
ton, September 16-19, one of the liveliest sessions 
was devoted to “Wartime Action for Post-War 
Security.” Here Dr. Eveline M. Burns of the AAUW 
Social Studies Committee gives the main points of 
her address, which opened the session, and of the dis- 
cussion which followed. Dr. Burns, formerly profes- 
sor of economics at Columbia University, directed 
the study, Security, Work and Relief Policies, for the 
National Resources Board, published in the spring of 
1943. Extension of social security is supported by 
AAUW asa part of the national Legislative Program. 
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their loss of private income. Furthermore, 
many of our social security programs af- 
ford a level of living that is not merely 
widely at variance with our vaunted high 
American standard of living but disgrace- 
ful judged by any standard. 


We susr not deceive ourselves into 
thinking that we shall have no need of a 
social security system if only we can solve 
the problem of full employment. We have 
as yet no reason for any easy optimism as 
to our chances of full success in attaining 
this goal, but even if we could succeed in 
assuring jobs for all those who are willing 
and able to work there would still be mil- 
lions in need of some form of socially pro- 
vided income. They are the people who are 
too old, or too young, or too sick to work. 
It is too often forgotten that even today, 
when we have the fullest employment this 
country has ever known, indeed when our 
problem is to find more workers rather 
than to find more jobs, there are about 
three and a half million households which 
derive all, or the major part, of their in- 
come from one or other of our social secu- 
rity programs. They are, as you would 
expect, mainly the aged, the dependent 
children, and the sick and disabled. 

Thus the first reason I would give for 
believing that we should act now to 
reform our social security system is that 
we must do so to keep faith with the 
promises we have made. 

My second reason is that in the period 
of post-war reconversion we shall des- 
perately need a comprehensive and ade- 
quate social security program. When I 
say “we” I mean not merely the eco- 
nomically insecure, but all of us, since our 
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standards of living are dependent in the 
last analysis upon the level of the national 
income. For we must always remember 
that unemployment lowers the national 
output of goods and services, with the 
result that there is less for all of us to buy. 
And the risks of serious unemployment 
during the process of reconverting our 
economic society from war to peace pro- 
duction are very great. 


How challenging this task may be can 
easily be seen by considering a few figures. 
When the war is over we shall have to 
re-absorb in private employment perhaps 
as many as eight million demobilized 
ex-service men and women. Just how 
many will of course depend upon the 
size of our casualties and the numbers we 
decide, for reasons of national security, to 
keep in the armed forces. The transfer of 
these millions from the services to private 
employment will be in itself no easy task. 
We have promised them their old jobs, 
but many of these jobs no longer exist; 
and an ever-increasing proportion of the 
men in the forces will not have had old 
jobs because they will have entered the 
army straight from school or college. 
Furthermore, many service men were un- 
employed before the war, and yet others 
may wish to enter different employments. 
And to the extent that their jobs are now 
being held by people who want to stay in 
the labor market, we shall still have to 
find jobs for those displaced by returning 
veterans. 


‘ 
Thus, however, is only part of our prob- 
lem. Industry and agriculture are today 
organized for purposes of war; certainly 
more than 50 per cent of our industry is 
engaged in war work; some place the figure 
much higher. We do not know exactly 
how many workers will have to shift to 
jobs in peacetime production, but it has 
been estimated that at least ten millions 
will have to undergo a change of em- 
ployment. 

We all remember the difficulties of con- 
verting the automobile industry from 


production of cars to production of war 
instruments, a process accompanied by a 
considerable amount of unemployment for 
purely technical reasons. These technical 
problems of reconversion will again have 
to be faced after the war; indeed, they 
may be even more difficult. Many new 
processes and technical inventions have 
come as a by-product of our war mobiliza- 
tion. Many new industries whose futures 
are as yet uncertain have been created. 
Industrial production has been developed 
in new areas in various parts of the coun- 
try; and there will undoubtedly be a con- 
siderable geographical redistribution of 
the working population after the war, 
because not all of these strategically 
selected new areas will be suitable for 
peacetime production. 

All this will make for great uncertainty, 
and add to the difficulties which business- 
men will face in any case. Finally, remem- 
ber that the tremendous readjustment of 
the post-war period will have to take place 
without the powerful stimuli that made 
our war mobilization possible in so short a 
time; namely, fear of the enemy, patriot- 
ism, and the presence of a buyer who 
would take whatever industry could turn 
out at profitable prices. 


For these reasons, if we are realistic, we 
must recognize the very real risk that the 
post-war period may be accompanied by 
a more or less serious amount of unem- 
ployment. Here is where social security 
comes into the picture. There is always a 
risk that a relatively large volume of un- 
employment, which may initially Le merely 
the temporary accompaniment of a process 
of readjustment, may generate something 
more serious; a downward spiral of eco- 
nomic activity. If millions of workers are 
unemployed and, in the absence of an 
adequate social security program, have no 
incomes to spend, retailers lose customers. 
If the retailers in turn decide to stop 
ordering from manufacturers, the latter 
may lay off more workers because they 
cannot sell their products. But this only 
increases the number of incomeless people, 
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and so the dreary spiral goes on. We had 
one experience of it in the early thirties. 

If we had a method of assuring a mini- 
mum, but continuous, income to workers 
during their period of unemployment, we 
should at least prevent this kind of general 
depression. For assuring producers and 
retailers of a certain, although minimum, 
market would place a floor under the 
downward trend and furnish a platform 
from which businessmen could build to- 
ward full employment. Unfortunately, as 
our Security Report showed, we do not 
as yet have such a floor. Many millions of 
workers are excluded from our unemploy- 
ment insurance laws; the unemployment 
benefits are extremely low in some states; 
and everywhere the benefits are payable 
for too short a period. In our own self- 
interest we should protect ourselves from 
the dangers of another serious depression 
by amending our unemployment insurance 
laws so they can play this essential role 
during the years of post-war readjust ment. 


I wourp not for onemoment deny that the 
proposal to make our social security sys- 
tem more comprehensive and adequate 
raises very serious questions which trouble 
many thinking people. Some are afraid 
that this kind of public provision may 
weaken the spirit of independence and 
initiative, and ask why we cannot educate 
people to provide from savings for their 
own security. Why, they ask, do we have 
to resort to compulsion? 

The answer is that for economic and 
social reasons our chances of success 
through education are slim. For one thing, 
the incomes of a disturbingly large pro- 
portion of our families are so low that they 
could not possibly put aside enough money 
to provide enough to live on in old age, let 
alone to take care of periods of unemploy- 
ment and sickness during their working 
years. 

Nor must we forget that attempts to 
educate people to spend less and save 
more are working against the counter- 
inducements of one of the most effective 
and influential of our American institu- 


tions, namely advertising. When people 
are bombarded on every side, in the press, 
the magazines, the billboards, and over 
the air, to buy more and more, to keep 
up with the Joneses, to try out one new 
product after another, efforts to educate 
them to save do not have a great prospect 
of success. Advertising undoubtedly per- 
forms a useful function in our kind of 
society. But we must also recognize that 
it is an obstacle to solving the problem of 
insecurity by persuading people to save. 


Acar, those who fear that social secu- 
rity programs will foster malingering some- 
times forget the very real safeguards in 
social insurance programs. Thus a worker 
can only get unemployment insurance 
benefits if he regularly reports to an em- 
ployment office and if he does not refuse 
suitable work if it is offered to him. Nor 
can any worker qualify for benefits unless 
he has been working in the past, which in 
itself is some guarantee that his normal 
intention is to be self-supporting. 

Other thoughtful people wonder whether 
the growing popularity of social security 
programs does not indicate an undesirable 
change in our whole social philosophy 
regarding the respective roles of the in- 
dividual and government, and more specifi- 
cally the role of the community in dealing 
with dependency. In part the answer is 
yes. Our old way of caring for dependent 
persons was through the poor law. Since 
the poor law was rather frankly based on 
the idea that if anyone was in need it was 
his own fault, we were pretty tough and 
niggardly in our treatment of the in- 
digent. We have, however, come to realize, 
as we have seen unemployment rise to 
ten, twelve, or fourteen millions, that not 
all these Americans can be voluntarily 
unemployed and slackers. We have known 
too many of them personally not to realize 
that their unemployment is something 
over which the vast majority of them have 
nocontrol. We have also come to recognize 
that the morale of such self-respecting 
people can be greatly damaged if they are 
treated as if they were good-for-nothings, 
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and we have learned that unemployment 
itself is a demoralizing influence. 

Now we see that if frugal people find 
that before they can get any assistance 
at all they are forced to exhaust every 
penny of their small savings and are then 
treated no better than the admittedly 
improvident, they will be discouraged from 
saving at all. A social insurance program 
has thus the great advantage of assuring 
people a small regular sum on which they 
can count as a right, and makes any sav- 
ings to raise themselves above this level 
worth while. And the system is economical 
because under a social insurance program 
a large part of the costs of the payments 
made are provided by the contributions 
of the workers themselves. 


. 
Fuvatty, many people are troubled by 
what seems to them the enlargement of 
the power of the Federal Government 
through all these social security programs. 
It is true that if we are to do the job 
efficiently and well, we do have to use the 
Federal Government as the administra- 
tive agency for a number of these plans. 
An old age insurance program, for ex- 
ample, simply could not work on a state 
basis. Old age insurance involves a long- 
run contract between the insured worker 
who pays contributions all his working 
life, and the government, which promises 
to pay him in return a monthly benefit of 
a specified amount when he is old. A 
central plan is the only way to make good 
this promise. Workers move about from 
state to state, and if the program were on 
a state basis, a man might reach old age 
in a state which had no old age insurance 
law or one which provided different bene- 
fits from the program under which he had 


been paying. With a central plan, no 
matter where the worker goes he knows 
that his rights are protected and that 
paying contributions is worth while. 


Ir we are to achieve our goal of freedom 
from want we must somewhat change our 
way of looking at the relationships of the 
different levels of government. The kinds 
of things to be done in a well integrated 
and comprehensive social security pro- 
gram differ. Some, for purely technical 
reasons, can be done only by the largest 
unit of government; some are much better 
done by the local community or the state. 
We must begin to think of the respective 
roles of the various units of government in 
these terms, for no one level of government 
can or should do the whole job. 

I share the unease with which many 
people contemplate extensions of federal 
authority, for it is much harder to secure 
democratic administration with large units 
of government. But the remedy is to 
renew our efforts to secure citizen partic- 
ipation, through local advisory councils, 
and through direct participation in some 
of the administrative processes. 

We have not done nearly all that we 
could along these lines. Too many of us 
assume that once government has taken 
over we have no further responsibilities. 
This is simply not true. Government 
administrators and legislators are respon- 
sive to the pressures of the citizenry. The 
trouble is that most of us take our 
democracy too lightly. We do not exert 
ourselves to find out whether our govern- 
ment is doing a good job or not; and we 
do not take the trouble when the govern- 
ment is not doing its job well, to use our 
influence to bring about a change. 





* International Education Assembly drafts 
proposals of far-reaching significance 


Education for International Security 


By HELEN Dwicurtr Rerp 


HEN delegates from twenty-five for- 
W cign lands convened this fall in the 
rural seclusion of Harpers Ferry for a 
week’s discussion with the designated 
representatives of thirty-two of the lead- 
ing national educational organizations of 
this country, they constituted an Inter- 
national Education Assembly whose work 
may prove to be of historic importance. 
Sponsored by the Liaison Committee for 
International Education, of which AAUW 
is one of the constituent organizations, 
the Assembly was called for the considera- 
tion of three major post-war problems: 
the restoration of education in war- 
devastated countries, educational recon- 
struction in Axis countries, and the 
possibility of establishing an international 
education organization to facilitate world- 
wide cooperation in this field. 

The foreign delegates, although not 
officially appointed by their governments, 
had been invited after consultation with 
the embassy or some other official agency; 
they were educators of distinction, who 
could speak authoritatively about the 
problems and the views of countries as 
diverse as Iceland and Great Britain, 
Egypt and China, nine Latin American 
states ranging in size from Panama to 
Brazil, all of the governments-in-exile, 
France, Canada, and India. Many of the 
delegates had personally experienced con- 
ditions under Axis occupation, and some 
of the most impressive incidents of the 
conference were their calm, restrained 


As vice-chairman of the AAUW national Com- 
mittee on International Relations, Dr. Reid repre- 
sented AAUW at the Harpers Ferry Conference. Dr. 
Reid is Lecturer in Political Science at Bryn Mawr 
College. 


accounts of the actual situation in Nor- 
way, Poland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
China, Greece — to mention only a few of 
the most outstanding. 

Certain common features emerged from 
these varied pictures of national devasta- 
tion: the starvation rations which in every 
axis-occupied land will make relief a 
necessary preliminary to educational re- 
construction; the experience of common 
suffering which everywhere is tending 
to obliterate class differences, even in 
countries where the pre-war education- 
al systems had perhaps emphasized or 
strengthened them; the almost miraculous 
vitality and resistance of the people in 
occupied lands against the ruthless and 
deliberate efforts of the conqueror to 
deprive them of educational facilities and 
intellectual leadership. True, in Western 
and Northern Europe the effort seems to 
have been to control the schools rather 
than to destroy them, substituting Nazi 
teachers and new or expurgated textbooks. 
The thoroughness and lack of humor in 
this program is exemplified in the elimina- 
tion from a Dutch elementary reader of 
the sentence: “Hermann pushed Adolf 
into the water”! 

In Eastern Europe and the Far East, 
however, repression was the rule: in 
Poland, for instance, every school and 
university has been destroyed, and at 
least 40 per cent of the intellectual element 
of the country, including 50,000 educators, 
actually murdered, in a conscious effort to 
deprive the Poles of all potential future 
leaders. Libraries, scientific equipment, 
maps, and books have been destroyed or 
carried off to Germany, and all private 
cultural associations closed and their 
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collections destroyed. Even in the face of 
such ruthlessness the people’s resistance is 
so strong that education can be carried on 
secretly, with some hundred elementary 
schools, two high schools, and even a 
university functioning “underground” 
today. The seven hundred soldiers of the 
Polish Second Division who escaped from 
France to Switzerland have made their 
internment camp an educational center, 
training themselves for service as teachers 
after the war, and meanwhile printing 
study guides and texts to be smuggled to 
the underground schools. A Polish faculty 
of medicine, staffed by exiles, has been 
established at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and there are Polish schools in 
Scandinavia, Spain, Syria, and even 
secretly in some German prison camps — 
all potential sources of teachers to help 
meet the immediate emergency of re- 
staffing the schools of Poland after the 
war. 


Tue Chinese learned from bitter ex- 
perience in Manchuria, and were able to 
salvage much of their educational person- 
nel and some equipment when China 
herself was attacked, by utilizing the 
advantage of their vast territory, moving 
whole colleges farther and farther inland 
to escape the advancing invader. The fact 
that the coastal area had been the center 
of higher learning has meant appalling loss 
of college buildings, libraries, museums, 
and irreplaceable private collections, but 
although 91 of her 108 institutions of 
higher learning have been “destroyed” by 
the Japanese, 107 of them are successfully 
established in western China, managing 
to maintain a functioning educational 
system in spite of lack of adequate books, 
equipment, or buildings. Some institutions 
have had to move more than once in this 
epic trek, establishing temporary quarters 
in Buddhist monasteries or thatched mud 
huts, until forced still further westward by 
the invading armies. In spite of the great 
risks run by the students in these migra- 
tions, 30,000 were enrolled in the summer 
of 1942, 


Dr. Yi-fang Wu, president of Ginling 
College, who represented China, told of 
other important changes wrought by the 
war: the greater emphasis on primary 
education, heretofore somewhat neglected 
there; the trend toward the study of 
applied science since the blockade has 
made it necessary to find substitutes for 
goods previously imported; the growing 
self-confidence and sense of national unity. 
Miss Wu herself epitomized the quiet 
strength of her people; she emphasized 
the age-old Chinese traditions of world 
brotherhood and tolerance as China’s ma- 
jor contributions to a more stable world 
order. 


Awnoruzr outstanding woman delegate, 
well-known to many members of AAUW, 
was Aase Gruda Skard, able representa- 
tive of Norway, unanimously elected vice- 
president of the International Education 
Assembly at its first session. She spoke 
movingly of the “involuntary pedagogi- 
cal experiment” which Nazi occupation 
forced upon Norway, describing vividly 
the cooperation of children and teachers 
in making the schools the front line of 
resistance. The sense of responsibility and 
shared danger which in Norway has 
temporarily obliterated the line between 
childhood and the adult world may have 
far-reaching psychological consequences, 
and may even hold a lesson for us all. 

There is not time here to describe in 
detail the conditions in the other occupied 
lands, and all the special problems as they 
were brought to us by their delegates at 
Harpers Ferry; it must suffice to indicate 
that it was in the light of such first-hand 
information that the discussions of the 
International Assembly were carried on. 
Realistic appraisal of the difficulties to be 
met, frank and sincere presentation of 
national attitudes, and a real effort to 
think together in evolving solutions — 
these were the qualities that characterized 
the debates. 

The international sessions had been 
preceded by two days of preparatory 
discussion by the members of the Liaison 
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Committee, representing such key Ameri- 
can organizations as AAUW, the National 
Education Association, the Institute of 
International Education, the Progressive 
Education Association, the Association of 
American Colleges, the American Library 
Association, the American Federation of 
Teachers, and the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals — thirty-two 
in all. Memoranda on the three main 
topics of the conference had been prepared 
in advance by Dr. Grayson Kefauver, 
chairman of the Liaison Committee (and 
later elected president of the International 
Education Assembly). The group thinking 
of the Liaison Committee produced some 
modifications in these basic documents, 
which were then submitted for the con- 
sideration of the International Assembly. 

Here they were subjected to an extraor- 
dinarily frank and clarifying discussion, 
resulting finally in the unanimous adop- 
tion of a series of proposals which will well 
repay thoughtful consideration by every 
member of AAUW. The unanimity at- 
tained was no mere routine acceptance, 
but represented the enthusiastic agree- 
ment of all the delegates on a common 
program of action, cooperatively evolved 
out of the pooled experience and wisdom 
of the participants. 


There was unanimous and emphatic 
agreement on the very great need for an 
International Organization for Education 
and Cultural Development, in order “to 
secure an adequate recognition of prob- 
lems and materials bearing on inter- 
national relations and to facilitate the 
development of an adequate program of 
educational and cultural development for 
all the people.” It was considered im- 
portant to broaden the scope to include all 
cultural agencies, notably museums and 
libraries, as well as the school systems and 
agencies of mass education such as radio, 
press, and films, even at the cost of making 
the name more cumbersome than the 
“International Education Organization” 
suggested by the London International 
Assembly. 


The need for immediate joint action, 
both during the war and in the framing of 
the peace, was recognized in an urgent 
recommendation for the establishment 
“without delay” of a temporary Inter- 
national Commission for Education and 
Cultural Development, whose experience 
in wartime collaboration could be utilized 
in building the permanent organization. 
Structurally, the International Organiza- 
tion was envisaged as modeled on the 
International Labor Organization, with 
representatives from the “different educa- 
tional levels and varied cultural interests” 
within each country, as well as govern- 
ment representatives. Each member coun- 
try was to have an equal voice, but finan- 
cial support was to vary according to the 
extent of each country’s economic re- 
sources. The activities of such an inter- 
national organization were expected to 
include a wide range of assistance to the 
member countries in facilitating “inter- 
national interchange of ideas, cultural and 
scientific materials, and also of students, 
teachers, and representatives of all fields 
of science and culture,” and in improving 
educational standards and mutual under- 
standing throughout the world.! 


The Assembly recognized that “the 
first responsibility of the United Nations 
in the field of educational reconstruction is 
to those among their number on whose 
lands the devastating effects of war have 
laid the heaviest hand,” and that “assist- 
ance in educational rebuilding should be 
given to them speedily and in full meas- 
ure.”” Among the possibilities of inter- 
national aid the following were listed: 


Helping to rebuild school plants, furnishing 
equipment for schools, printing textbooks, or 
providing equipment and other aids for audi- 
tory and visual education, assisting in the 
training of teachers, and furnishing educational 
consultants as requested. 


However, it was emphasized that the 
initiative must be taken always by the 


1 Copies of the proposals of the International 
Education Assembly may be secured from AAUW 
Headquarters. 
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educational authorities of the country 
concerned, and while outsiders might 
stand ready to assist, they cannot do the 
actual work of educational reconstruction. 
Delegate after delegate reiterated that 
each country must have a free hand to 
build its own educational system and 
determine its own national policy. Even 
countries like Poland, whose teachers have 
been practically “liquidated,” would pre- 
fer to send new teachers abroad for a brief 
period of intensive training, or to rely on 
those who have been taught in the camps 
and underground schools, rather than to 
have outsiders brought in temporarily — 
even Americans of Polish ancestry. Louis 
Adamic’s “Two-Way Passage” idea was 
quite categorically rejected by all the 
delegates. Indeed, it early became very 
clear that outside assistance would be 
welcome only if confined to financial aid 
in reconstructing and equipping the 
schools and libraries and museums, plus 
such technical advice and assistance as 
might be requested, with no participation 
in the actual determination of educational 
policy. It is well that this attitude should 
be understood in advance, for it is very 
strongly felt, and quite universal. 


SomerHine of the same emphasis on 
native control of all educational processes 
was carried over into the discussion of the 
highly controversial problem of the treat- 
ment of the Axis countries after victory. 
Here it was agreed, however, that since 
“the essential characteristic of Nazi, 
Fascist, and present Japanese educational 
systems is the denial of the fundamental 
principle of the democratic social order, 
namely, individual development through 
free access to the entire body of knowl- 
edge,” it will therefore “be imperative 
that the victorious United Nations... . 
eradicate those educational systems” 
before they can “create a situation within 
which educational reconstruction can 
begin.” Yet, even in the first period of 
direct administration by military and 
civilian authorities of the United Nations, 
this policy was specified : 


These authorities will, naturally, attempt to 
secure the cooperation of local people who are 
in sympathy with their general objectives and 
to have as many of the steps in educational 
reconstruction as possible taken by the local 
administrators. The responsibility and opera- 
tions of the United Nations representatives 
should decrease and those of local and national 
administrators should increase as rapidly as 
they demonstrate their capacity to assume 
these burdens. 


Ir was recommended that the mili- 
tary and civilian administrators “make 
use of the services of professional edu- 
cators, which will be available” through 
the International Organization or some 
United Nations committee. Ultimately, 
“educational reconstruction will be a 
function of the new national government, 
which will be encouraged to build pro- 
gressively a system of education suited to 
the needs of a nation which is preparing 
to take its place in the world society of 
friendly nations.” Furthermore, “At the 
earliest possible moment the new educa- 
tional administration in the Axis countries 
should be brought into full participation in 
international educational organizations.” 

It is precisely here that the Harpers 
Ferry conference made its most distinctive 
contribution. Its proposals differ rather 
widely, at least in emphasis, from those of 
the London International Assembly — a 
similarly “unofficial” gathering of repre- 
sentatives from some of the United Na- 
tions which met in October and Novem- 
ber 1941 in London.? They envisaged 
direct administration and absolute control 
of all aspects of the educational systems 
in each enemy country, for a prolonged 
period, by a High Commissioner for 
Education appointed by the United 
Nations. 

The divergence may be more apparent 
than real, for even the London Assembly 
admitted that in the long run “re-educa- 

2A report of this conference, Education and the 
United Nations, has been published by the American 
Council on Public Affairs (Washington, 1943). There 
were fewer countries represented than at Harpers 
Ferry, but many of the delegates were officials of the 


ministries of education of the governments-in-exile 
in London. 
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tion must be self-education,” and that 
“the inevitable psychological reaction of 
the German people to the fact of occupa- 
tion will make it impossible for the 
representatives of the occupying powers 
themselves to re-educate the German 
people”; but at Harpers Ferry the 
emphasis on self-control was far more 
consistent and stronger. The re-education 
of Germany is, as the London Assembly 
pointed out, “one of the most funda- 
mental of all the problems which will 
confront the United Nations,” because 
‘until the 69,000,000 Germans in Central 
Europe can be re-educated as citizens of a 
democratic state, seeking to serve con- 
structive purposes in a cooperative world, 
the rest of Europe must stand forever 
armed in self-defense.” 


Ir was this sense of the vital importance 
of education as an instrument for the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
peaceful world that led the Harpers Ferry 
conference to go beyond the threefold 
agenda originally proposed, and adopt a 
series of important suggestions looking 
toward education for world citizenship. 
Their proposals grew out of the discussion 
following a panel presented by William G. 
Carr, Paul R. Hanna, and I. James 
Quillen. The result was an ambitious 
program for developing the “fully effec- 
tive world citizen”: one who should have 
an understanding of “‘the main character- 
istics of the world in which he lives,” a 
recognition “of the dignity, equality, and 
brotherhood of man,” and of “his respon- 
sibility as a citizen of the world,” and 
“command of some means of communica- 
tion through language with other peoples 
of the world.” It was emphasized that — 


World citizenship does not mean either the 
sacrifice of national culture or national citizen- 
ship or the subordination of one cultural or 
ethnic group to another. In fact, good national 
citizenship and good world citizenship will 


reinforce each other once all nations give up 
the ideas of foreign conquest and racial superi- 
ority. The qualities of character most desirable 
in the relations of home, neighborhood, com- 
munity, and nation, are those most needed in 
world relations. Education for world citizen- 
ship should begin with the wholesome develop- 
ment of the child in the personal-social 
relations of his immediate environment and 
concurrently extend his understanding of and 
his responsibilities and effectiveness in a 
broader environment which comprehends the 
peoples and places in an interdependent world. 


Waar of the next step? How can these 
proposals be given practical effect? More 
specifically, what does the program mean 
to us, as members of AAUW? The govern- 
ments of the United Nations are already 
taking preliminary steps toward establish- 
ing an international organization, com- 
parable to UNRRA, in the field of educa- 
tion: it is important that we in AAUW 
should have a clear understanding of the 
purposes and functions of such an organi- 
zation, and should give intelligent support 
to its development. Similarly, it is impor- 
tant for us to consider the special problems 
of reconstruction in the devastated areas 
and the re-education of the enemy 
countries (Japan and Italy as well as 
Germany), for the policies pursued by the 
United Nations may have far-reaching 
consequences on the psychology of whole 
peoples for generations to come. It is up 
to us to use our utmost intelligence to 
determine wise policies, and then to exert 
all our influence to see that those policies 
are effectively administered. Finally, in so 
far as we are convinced of the necessity of 
effective education for world citizenship, 
we can play an important role in seeing 
that in our own local educational and 
cultural institutions every opportunity is 
utilized to develop the understandings, 
abilities, and ideals essential to true world 
citizenship. Thereby we shall be doing our 
part in the great worldwide task of educa- 
tion for international security. 
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* AAUW asks: What is behind the headlines 


and rumors about juvenile delinquency? 


Who Is Delinquent? 
A Community Program for the Welfare of Young People 


© American public today is becoming 
an and more alarmed about the 
“rising tide of juvenile delinquency.” 
Newspapers, officials, and public speakers 
point to statistics which show appalling 
increases in the number as well as the 
seriousness of offenses among boys and 
girls. Rumors about vandalism and as- 
sault, about sex promiscuity, about dis- 
orderliness and drunkenness, fly by night 
and day in every community. War has 
brought out in bold relief the misconduct 
of our children. It is time to place the 
problem in its perspective. 

Long concerned with the behavior 
problems of children, AAUW_ groups 
have protested the term “juvenile delin- 
quency.” Looking to the causes, we have 
urged the use of a more apt phrase, — 
“parental delinquency,” “adult delin- 
quency,” or “community delinquency.” 
We repeat this suggestion today when 
wartime influences accentuate normal 
causes. And we propose to attack this 
problem according to our accepted pattern 
of activity: inquiry and analysis and 
evaluation, widespread community educa- 
tion, participation in public and private 
councils where we can help plan and carry 
out effective programs to combat the 
various factors in the problem. 

In October the Office of War Informa- 
tion released a “Report on Juvenile 
Delinquency,” utilizing basic information 
available from the Children’s Bureau, the 
National Probation Association, the FBI, 
and several local agencies. Figures from 
the Children’s Bureau indicate that in 
eighty-three courts in areas of 100,000 or 
more, the number of delinquency cases 
increased from 65,000 in 1940 to 75,500 in 


$1 


1942, a 16 per cent increase. In areas of 
increasing population the increase was 18 
per cent, in areas of decreasing population 
9 per cent. The increase in girls’ cases 
amounted to 38 per cent, in boys’ cases, 11 
per cent; that is, girls’ cases increased from 
11,000 to 15,000, and boys’ from 54,000 to 
about 60,000. Among girls, vagrancies and 
sex offenses lead the list of delinquencies; 
among boys, assaults and vandalism. 


Ler us go back of the statistics and get at 
the facts. Careful analysis shows that 
statistics available are little better than no 
data at all. The legal definition of “‘delin- 
quency” may be changed from year to 
year in the same city; the definition differs 
from one jurisdiction to another; and its 
interpretation may vary with the enforc- 
ing officer or the judge. Cases may be 
handled without record in one place, with 
full records in others. It is impossible to 
assemble comparable figures for the whole 
country. 

For any one jurisdiction, however, the 
facts may be obtained, from the schools, 
juvenile judges, probation officers, welfare 
agencies, correctional institutions. With- 
out disclosing exact identities, these 
agencies can furnish responsible citizens 
with pertinent answers to the questions: 
Who are the children who are getting into 
trouble? What have they done? Why have 
they committed these offenses? What has 
been done to correct and rehabilitate the 
individual offender? 

Virtually without exception this inquiry 
leads to a concern about all children and 
the influences which shape their lives. 
Studies of juvenile delinquency show no 
one factor that leads inevitably to delin- 
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quent behavior. In the past, it was usually 
the “underprivileged” child — the child 
handicapped by a broken home; by family 
conditions of poverty, unemployment, and 
immorality; by poor housing, mental 
deficiency, or lack of schooling — who 
came into conflict with the law. But to- 
day, children from “the right side of the 
tracks” are found increasingly among 
offenders. All children are handicapped 
children in time of war. 

A world at war is a world of violence, 
and young people instinctively imitate the 
patterns before them. Quite generally the 
family influence is weakened, with many 
fathers at war, mothers working, older 
brothers absent, and grown-ups every- 
where preoccupied with emergency prob- 
lems and responsibilities. Thousands of 
families are shifting from place to place, 
and communities themselves are altered 
overnight, as accustomed landmarks in 
the way of social patterns are obliterated 
by influx of new population. At the same 
time, community agencies that deal 
constructively with youth — the schools, 
welfare agencies, and youth organizations 
—have lost heavily in personnel, and 
recreational activities and school services 
have been diminished just when they 
needed to be strengthened. 


Waar can be done to meet the situation? 
Obviously in order to reduce delinquen- 
cies, we must institute methods of correc- 
tion and rehabilitation for the offenders; 
but more important still, we must remove 
the causes, for prevention should eventu- 
ally supplant the present emergency em- 
phasis on cure. 

The acts of destruction and carelessness, 
the doubtful companionship, late hours, 
and questionable recreational activities 
among children are symptoms of com- 
munity neglect that can be remedied. In 
alarm over extreme cases of youthful 
misconduct we must not be diverted from 
strengthening that preventive community 
influence which is our first concern. 

In communities all over the country, 
AAUW branches are in the vanguard of 


groups attacking this complex problem. 
Putting together reports that are coming 
to us from various groups, we have out- 
lined an eight-point program for “your 
community,” covering the principal in- 
fluences constantly at work in the 
character development of our young 
people. 


1. What can we do to maintain the stand- 


ards of desirable family living in these 
difficult days? 


Does your community have classes in 
parent education, either in connection 
with the schools, or as a community 
venture? What provisions are made to 
assist mothers, now working or expecting 
to go to work, in arranging for care of their 
children? Are there enough day care 
centers; are they strategically located 
and fully utilized; do mothers really know 
about them? Are children for whom foster 
day care is desirable being placed in good 
homes in your community? 

Officials and social workers point to the 
broken or discordant home as the chief 
factor in juvenile delinquency. What does 
your community offer to the child who is 
robbed of normal home environment 
by wartime conditions — absence of the 
father, employment of the mother, or 
crowded housing conditions? How do 
community facilities reinforce the home 
that cannot meet today’s challenge? Do 
you have extended school services for 
school-age children, and all-day programs 
for vacations, which offer, in so far as 
possible, the supervision normally given 
by parents? It is axiomatic that if recog- 
nized standards of family life could be 
universally applied, we should have few 
delinquencies among our young people. 


2. What is happening to our schools in 
wartime? 


Are schools in your community crowded, 
teachers overworked, special services aban- 
doned? If so, you are inviting juvenile 
delinquency. 

We must intensify our vigilance to see 
that the schools serve our children better 
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than ever before. Do your schools offer a 
program of extended school services to 
meet wartime needs, — recreational serv- 
ices before and after the usual school hours 
so that children of working parents may 
come early and stay late? Are the schools 
meeting the wartime challenge with new 
courses and activities geared to construc- 
tive war service that will harness the 
natural spirit of adventure in teen-age 
youth? 

Is your board of education forward- 
looking, alert to this larger conception of 
education? What of your teachers? Are 
immature, ill-trained teachers being hired 
to meet the teacher shortage? Do needless 
regulations prohibit employment of quali- 
fied married women? In some states, regis- 
tration of AAUW members has put edu- 
cational authorities in touch with qualified 
former teachers willing to help “hold the 
line” in education. And many groups 
have sought salaries and other provisions 
that would enable education to compete 
with other occupations in attracting able 
people. If we really believe in education as 
a major force in building children’s lives, 
now is the time to support every means of 
strengthening the schools. 


3. Can we establish a basic health and 
nutrition program which meets the needs of 
all the children and youth of the community? 


Much has been done and more is being 
planned by local nutrition committees to 
see that proper diets are available to chil- 
dren. This program requires the participa- 
tion of every family and the support of 
every person in the community. Is a school 
lunch program needed to insure proper 
nutrition for all children? 

How many of the children listed as de- 
linquents in your community the past 
year have needed medical treatment? 
Is medical care available? If not — why? 
What provision can be made through your 
medical society for more adequate medi- 
cal care for the children? What public 
provisions are necessary? 

Does your community have an ade- 
quate social protection program? Is there 


an active social hygiene society? Is edu- 
cation on venereal disease prevention 
generally available? What does the com- 
munity know about local conditions — 
the extent of venereal disease, provision 
of clinics, existence of commercialized 
prostitution or commercialized recreation 
that offers encouragement to prostitution? 


4. How can we assure an adequate pro- 
gram of constructive activity for young 
people? 

How many delinquency cases last year 
occurred among boys and girls who were 
regular church attendants; active mem- 
bers of organized youth groups, as Boy 
and Girl Scouts, YW or YMCA, settle- 
ment house clubs? 

To what extent do such organizations 
actually reach all young people of your 
community? Dorothy Canfield Fisher, in 
her wise and penetrating book, Our Young 
Folks, draws this picture: 


We feel pleased, hopeful, rather com- 
placently admiring of our community’s man- 
agement of its life when in a patriotic parade 
we see the Girl Scouts of our town pass, sturdy 
and vital in their becoming, suitable uniforms, 
proud of belonging to a troop, marching with 
that assurance and self-confidence which comes 
from feeling themselves part of a successful and 
accepted group. But in every town they repre- 
sent only the most minute percentage of the 
number of girls of their age living in the com- 
munity. More than this, the ones who do have 
this opportunity usually belong to families so 
situated that they could give their daughters 
most of what they need in the way of social life 
without membership in the Girl Scouts. 

We should sometimes see with the eyes of our 
imagination the procession which never ap- 
pears, of the much larger numbers of little and 
bigger girls of our town who have never been 
asked to become members of any respected 
group with social standing. They do not march 
strongly, proudly, rhythmically to the stirring 
accompaniment of music and the hand- 
clapping of spectators. They straggle forward 
toward their maturity in silence, unobserved, 
unhelped. 


Does this apply to your community? 
Boys as well as girls? Is there any means 
of coordinating the youth work of the 
various local educational, welfare, civic, 
and religious groups? What is the youth 
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committee of the local Defense Council 
doing? 

What opportunities for constructive, 
purposeful activity are offered to youth of 
your community — programs carrying 
responsibilities and furnishing an outlet 
for the urge to act, a chance to gain public 
notice through useful activity? Are boys 
and girls drawn into planning and execu- 
tion of war programs and other civic 
enterprises? Dorothy Canfield Fisher in 
Our Young Folks points out the erying 
need of young people for work as well as 
recreation, and concludes: 

Lack of imagination . . . explains our over- 
looking the existence of countless forgotten 
boys and girls who no longer have open to them 
the old chances for normal growth and persona! 
development. If we could but realize the need 
in modern life for opportunities of working 
together by grown-ups and younger people we 
would see to it that no young person in any 
community (not a single one who is even 
moderate ly sound in mind and body) is 
allowed to reach his twenty-first birthday 
without having been made genuinely welcome 
as a useful, responsible part of at least one of 
the innumerable enterprises for group welfare 
carried on in American communities. 

. How can we provide wholesome recrea- 
tional facilities for our young people, par- 
ticularly those in their early teens? 

What recreation is open to adolescents 
in your community? Is there any regu- 
lation of commercialized recreation? What 
community recreational facilities are of- 
fered? 

Many communities have already taken 
steps to provide places where young peo- 
ple can have the right kind of good times. 
In the most successful plans, the young 
people themselves take part in planning 
and managing the activities. We hear now 
of many teen-age groups instituting their 
own recreational projects, with varying 
degrees of assistance from adults. An 
article on “Teen Age and the War” by 
Zilpha C. Franklin (National Municipal 
Review, November 1943), describes some 
of the community efforts: 

These differ in management and auspices, 


but all the successful ones have a lot in com- 
mon: the kids help to run their own show; it 


‘ 


has a “come hither” name — “Teen Town” 
and “School Door Canteen”’ are fair examples; 
it isn’t stiff and formal; it offers a “bar” that 
serves soft drinks and milk, a good dance floor 
and a tireless nickel-free juke box; and it is 
crowded. 


6. What are we doing to control the em- 
ployment of young children in jobs that 
may lead to delinquency? 


One of the major services needed during 
war, because of the labor shortage, is a 
definite channel for the counseling and 
placement of boys and girls in part-time 
and full-time jobs. Are you sure that in 
your community there is an adequate staff 
for the prompt issuance of employment 
certificates for children going to work? 
Just what are the employment standards 
for children? Have you seen children work- 
ing in unwholesome surroundings? What 
have you done about it? Is there constant 
inspection of work places, and enforce- 
ment of legal employment standards for 
young people? Do the young girls coming 
into crowded areas from a rural com- 
munity have adequate adult supervision 
while on the jobs? 

Kate Rapert, of the New York State 
Department of Labor, says (in an article 
in Occupations, November 1943): 


If our children are permitted to be swept 
along by the current of expedienc; y, impairing 
their health and stultifying their educational 
development, what of the generation who will 
inherit the peace, the generation for whom we 
are fighting? . . . Vocational counselors and 
teachers bear a direct responsibility in protect 
ing the children of the nation and are in a 
strategic position to effectuate standards al 
lowing regulated contribution to the war at the 
least cost to health. education, and genera! 
welfare Above all, children must be 
helped to realize the importance of education. 
Now more than ever, guidance and counseling 
services are needed to inculcate that under- 
standing in young people. 


7. What law-enforcement agencies dea! 


with children whose anti-social behavior 
reaches public notice? 

What happens to the delinquent child? 
Is the emphasis placed on punishment, on 
correction, or on rehabilitation? To what 
extent are social services made available 
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to the police and the court officials to give 
continued assistance in behavior prob- 
lems? Do you have a special unit in the 
police department to handle children’s 
cases and specialized court procedures? 
Are psychiatric and mental hygiene 
services provided? 

What provision is made for the deten- 
tion of delinquent and neglected children? 
Are they placed in crowded jails where 
they are subjected to even more harmful 
influences? Are they released to foster 
homes, or to their parents, or placed in 
special boarding homes? Are children 
given proper care while they are detained, 
—medical treatment, recreation, con- 
structive occupation, satisfactory eating 
and sleeping arrangements? Is the punish- 
ment geared to the offense, the correc- 
tion to the individual? Is there a long- 
time program of rehabilitation for every 


child? 


8. Are we marshaling our forces in a 
coordinated attack on youth problems? 


Is there need to draw together the agen- 
cies in your community that are working 
in behalf of children and youth? A number 
of AAUW branches have initiated the 
movement to secure needed coordination 
of the activities of all interested groups. 
In the last of the Christian Science Monitor 
series on delinquency (November 15, 
1943) the importance of a well-knit line of 
defense is set forth: 


Unified thinking and acting by all on behalf 
of the juvenile delinquent would bring about 
full use of all the facilities at hand. There is a 
dawning recognition today, even among the 
most opinionated, that all social agencies have 
something to contribute to the complete effort. 
No one who has seen the vast amounts of time 
and money being expended by public-spirited 
and unselfish people on this work of saving the 
juvenile delinquent, can doubt that the tools of 
victory are ours. 

If they can be coordinated, their effective- 
ness will be immensely enlarged. 


The AAUW branches are already familiar 
with many of their community services for 
children. They will not be inclined to take 
the line of least resistance and passively 
lament the original sin which crops out in 
our boys and girls! Nor will they be among 
the short-sighted citizens who believe the 
problem can be settled by a curfew law. 
Rather, AAUW members see the ur- 
gency today of directing the eagerness, the 
imagination, the resourcefulness of our 
children into constructive channels, that 
tomorrow’s citizens may be the makers 
and the keepers of that lasting peace which 
we have so far been unable to achieve. 


When Estuer Coie Franxurn, AAUW Associate 
in Social Studies, recently visited branches in 
Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa, the subject most groups 
wanted discussed was juvenile delinquency. To meet 
this “concern,”’ Dr. Franklin drew up a program for 
AAUW groups, which is presented here with the 
cooperation of the AAUW Associates in Education, 
Harriet Anters Houp.ette and HELEN M. Hosp. 


What Can We Do about Juvenile Delinquency? 


Answers to the question, what can AAUW groups do about 
delinquency, will be found in the packet, “‘ Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency,” which includes bulletins, reading lists, suggestions 
for action, and reports of AAUW branch activities. These publica- 
tions, assembled from government agencies and other sources, 
define the problem and point the way to effective community 
action. The packet is sold at cost — 50 cents. Order from the 
American Association of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





# How former holders of AAUW fellowships 
are now contributing to the war effort 


Fifty Fellows and the War 


O MUCH interest was occasioned by the 
S article, “AAUW Fcllows and De- 
fense,” which appeared in the JouRNAL 
just two years ago (the first issue after 
Pearl Harbor), that it seemed worth while 
in the fall of 1943 to cast our net again for 
more up-to-date information on the war 
work currently being done by AAUW 
fellows. A return-postcard inquiry brought 
replies from former fellows which, brief 
though they are, picture work in such 
varied fields and of such useful nature that 
AAUW may feel proud to have had a part 
in the training which made such contribu- 
tions possible. 

This is often called “a physicist’s war.” 
Remembering how little encouragement 
has been given to women in the field of 
physics, AAUW must look back with 
satisfaction to the fellowships that helped 
to prepare well-trained physicists now 
serving their country. These are reports 
from some of the former fellows engaged 
in war research in physics: 

JENNY RosENTHAL BraM.ey, physicist with 
the War Department. “My work is secret 


in nature. After the war I hope to be able 
to publish some of it.” 


Dororny Davis LocantTat, research associate, 
OSRD, California Institute of Technology. 
“Nature of present work is highly secret.” 
(Her field is astrophysics.) 

Caron ANGER RIEKE, research investigator in 
physics, Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology. “Still doing war work of a confi- 
dential nature — but at a reduced rate, on 
account of the birth of a son last January.” 

Evizapetn R. Lairp, professor emeritus of 
physics, Mount Holyoke College. “‘Special 
work in connection with the war — research 
for Canadian National Research Council at 
University of Western Ontario.” 


Next to physicists, the call is for mathe- 
maticians and chemists. Here again AAU W 
fellowships have encouraged women to 
prepare themselves in fields where their 
welcome formerly was none too warm. 
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These notes are from chemists and mathe- 
maticians engaged in war research: 


E.izaBetTH Monroe Boaes, research associate, 
Explosives Research Laboratory. “‘ Working 
on one of the projects being carried out at 
the Explosives Research Laboratory, oper- 
ating under the supervision of the National 
Defense Research Committee at the U. 5. 
Bureau of Mines, Explosives Testing Sta- 
tion . . . the work is confidential, but it is 
fundamental research and very interesting 
from a scientific as well as a military point of 
view.” 

Mitprep Watkins GRaAFFLIN, technical as- 
sistant, Director of Research, Hercules 
Powder Company. “For the past two years 
assisted in organizing and editing a 1200 
page book on ‘Cellulose and Cellulose 
Derivatives’ of which Director of Research, 
Hercules Powder Company, is editor... 
Published September 1943.” 


Donna Price, research chemist, 
Powder Company. 


Hercules 


Mary C. McKesg, professor of chemistry. 
Connecticut College. **The laboratories of 
which | am chairman are serving as the 
official station for eastern Connecticut in the 
analysis of poison gases. During the summer 
and other vacations I have sole responsibil- 
ity for this work. I continue to serve on the 
Disaster Relief Committee of the local Red 
Cross as chairman of Food.” (Dr. McKee’s 
major contribution, of course, remains the 
training of more much-needed chemists.) 


LIZABETH GREER WuiTE, chemist on tech- 
nical staff, Twenticth Century Fox, DeLuxe 
Film Laboratory, engaged in war research. 
“For work on quartz for Signal Corps, 
summer 1943, at Bell Telephone Laboratory 
— Army and Navy ‘E.’ Confidential; can- 
not give any further information.” 


LD 


Bircir VENNESLAND, instructor in biochem- 
istry, University of Chicago. “I am engaged 
in teaching medical students and research 
on a war project. I can give no more details.” 


Eve.yn B. Man, assistant professor in bio- 
chemistry, Laboratory of Psychiatry, Yale 
University School of Medicine. “We have 
been cooperating in some biochemical war 
projects.” A recent publication reports 
research on dextrose tolerance of patients 
with manic-depressive psychosis. 
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Research in psychology and in the 
biological sciences has many applications 
to the war. For example: 


RacHeL E. Horrstapt, professor of bacte- 
riology, University of Washington. “My 
work is (1) research on growth of viruses, 
especially those of virus pneumonia in 
conjunction with Army in the area; (2) 
finding substitutes for materials that are 
rationed or no longer obtainable for media 
for bacterial growth; (3) training students 
who go into civilian hospital, Army, Navy 
and public health laboratories.” 


GERTRUDE Ranp, research associate in oph- 
thalmology, Knapp Foundation, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Inventor of Rand Anomaloscope, being 
used in color blindness testing work at 
Naval Submarine Base. Several articles 
published on wartime lighting in factories, 
hospitals, etc. Member, Committee on Color 
Blindness, International Society for Pre- 
vention of Blindness. (Dr. Rand’s previous 
research, especially in connection with test- 
ing vision of air pilots, was reported in the 
January 1942 JouRNAL.) 


KATHARINE LuomALa, associate social science 
analyst, U. S. Federal Government. “ Mak- 
ing surveys of public attitudes toward 


various government programs in order to 
aid administrators in making the programs 
function more effectively and economically 
through adapting them to public needs, 
responses, and experiences.” (Dr. Luomala’s 
training was in anthropology and psy- 
chology.) 


CuarLoTTE Exuiort, pathologist, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. “My war work is 
the testing for diseases of inbred lines and 
crosses of dent corn.” Now in press, Recent 
Developments in the Classification of Bacteria 
Plant Pathogens. (All of which means more 
“food for freedom.’’) 


ErHEL Browne Harvey, independent in- 
vestigator in biology, at Princeton Univer- 
sity. “‘War work on effect of certain special 
war chemicals on development.” 


Myra M. Sampson, professor of zoology, 
Smith College. “‘Physical fitness tests of 
college women carried on for the U. S. 
Naval Research Institute.” 

Problems of maintaining the health and 
strength of civilians to meet war strains 
have underscored the importance of pub- 
lic health work as a war measure. These 
are some of the former fellows engaged in 
public health work: 


Martua Koeang, nutritionist, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Health. “Publications, 1943: ‘Can 
Foods Supply Our Need for B-complex 
Vitamins?’ Ohio State Medical Journal; 
Practical Information on Vitamins, and 
Forming Good Food Habits and Correcting. 
Poor Ones, Ohio Department of Health. 
Secretary of Ohio Nutrition Committee, 
1943-44, and consultant to ten county 
nutrition committees. Very actively engaged 
in promoting aims of national nutrition 
education program and in teaching the 
importance of food and better nutrition in 
winning both the war and the peace to 
follow.” 

Rutu E. Groot, associate professor, Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health, Medical School, and College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. In 
1942-43 as consultant in health education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Dr. Grout pre- 
pared Physical Fitness Through Health Edu- 
cation for the Victory Corps, Victory Corps 
Series, Pamphlet No. 3. Other publications: 
“Physical Fitness through Health Educa- 
tion: A Wartime Manual for High Schools,”’ 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
October 1943; “‘ Wartime Health Education 
in Secondary Schools,” American Journal of 
Public Health, November 1943. 

CHARLOTTE SILVERMAN, staff member, Na- 
tional Institute of Health, U. S. Public 
Health Service. In 1942-43 made a survey 
of the policies adopted toward women 
industrial workers who become pregnant; 
included seventy plants, largely engaged in 
war work. Results published in The Child 
(U. S. Children’s Bureau publication) July 
1943; also distributed as reprint. 


Closely allied to public health education 
in the service of the civilian population in 
time of war is social welfare. This report 
comes from a recent fellow in this field: 


FiorencE Hous, editor of The Family and 
other publications of the Family Welfare 
Association of America. Her study, “Effects 
of War on Marriage Relationships,” was 
published in Papers in Honor of Everett 
Kimball, Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1943, and also in Proceedings of 
National Conference of Social Work; “‘So- 
cial Case Work” published in Social Work 
Year Book, Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. 
(In these days, with increasing wartime 
juvenile delinquency so largely attributed to 
family situations, the editorial contribution 
of a social worker skilled in family case work 
is war work indeed!) 


But enumeration of the fellows’ research 
on war projects or work for war agencies 
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leaves the story half told. A further con- 
tribution to this country’s war strength is 
being made in dozens of college classrooms 
and laboratories where women whose 
training was furthered by AAUW fellow- 
ships are teaching subjects of direct use- 
fulness in the war effort. Most of them are 
carrying heavy teaching loads because of 
depleted staffs and increased registrations 
in war-related subjects. 

Again, we find women welcomed to 
physics teaching with a warmth that is 
something new. For example: 


Herta R. Lena, instructor in physics, Renn- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute. “This summer 
I taught a Survey of Physics course at 
Hunter College, New York. Since September 
I have been doing war work here, teaching 
physics to Navy trainees. I am very happy 
to be able to do this kind of work, though 
I am still an alien. It may interest you that 
I am the first female teacher of the Physics 
Department of the Institute.” (Dr. Leng, 
Vienna-born, held the Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt Fellowship in 1940-41, working in this 
country at Purdue University.) 


Mesa Puruurps, lecturer, Physics Depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota. “ Full-time 
teaching physics to civilians, Army and 
Navy.” 


The war has increased the teaching load 
and heightened the urgency in other scien- 
tific fields, as these reports show: 


Dorotuy W. ATKINsoN, assistant clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine, University of California 
Medical School, and chief of Department of 
Adult Medicine, Women and Children’s 
Hospital, San Francisco. Not only teaches 
medical students and supervises hospital 
work, but is also chairman of the Women’s 
Division of the California State Procurement 
and Assignment Committee, Northern 
Branch. 


E.izABETH DyeEnr, assistant professor of chem- 
istry, Women’s College, University of Dela- 
ware. “‘Extra teaching, with the satisfaction 
of seeing our students put their scientific 
training to immediate use. The demand for 
persons with any amount of chemical train- 
ing greatly exceeds the supply.” 

Marcaret Bucuanan Cote, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. ““My teaching is divided between 
our civilian students in the College of Engi- 
neering and the military engineers here 
under the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram.” 


Auma J. Nett, professor of physiology, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. “‘ Lots of teaching but 
little research these war days. So many of 
the younger faculty members have been 
called that most of us are doing full-time 
teaching.” 

Mary Eminy Srncuarr, professor of mathe- 
matics and head of Mathematics Depart- 
ment, Oberlin College. “Heavy teaching 
only. We have a Navy V12 Unit with 700 
Bluejackets and Marines, and full civilian 
student body, mostly girls, of course.” 

Dorotuy MaAnHArAM STONE, instructor in 
mathematics, Purdue University. “‘Partici- 
pating in the specialized training program 
for naval men.” 


Fourteen other former fellows are en- 
gaged in college teaching in “shortage” 
fields — physics, chemistry, and math. 

Several former fellows are taking part 
in the training program to meet the 
desperate need for nurses: 


MarGArRET IsABELLE CarTER, instructor in 
psychology, Fisk University. “‘ Teaching five 
courses in psychology (i.e., all psychology 
given at the university); teaching pre-cadet 
nurses psychology, Meharry Medical Col- 
lege; administering ASTP examinations at 
Fisk.” 

Erne Buracx, assistant professor of anatomy, 
Albany Medical College. “‘Teaching Army 
and Navy Cadets, accelerated program. 
Teaching Nursing Cadets (Army-Navy pro}- 
ect for obtaining war nurses), Russell Sage 
School of Nursing.” 

HELENE ConNneET WILSON, instructor in anat- 
omy and physiology, Episcopal Hospital 
School of Nursing, Philadelphia. “‘No time 
now for research, or to get the last piece of 
research ready for publication.” 

He.Een C. Coomss, instructor in physiology 
and nutrition, Brooklyn College. “Summer 
session (at Brooklyn College) instructor in 
basic science to nurses, Department of 
Hospitals of New York City.” 

Dorotuy F. ATKINSON, assistant professor of 
English and head resident of Graduate 
House, Mills College, California. “I have 
incidentally been head resident for a group 
of the U. S. Cadet Nurses Corps, currently 
housed at Mills.” 

FLorENCcE Peresues, professor of biology, 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon. 
“Extra teaching in pre-medical nursing 
courses, and managing vietomy gardens for 
supplying the college with food.” 

ELEANOR WEINER ASHKENAZ, instructor in 
chemistry and microbiology, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Nursing. 
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Scholars in the “liberal arts” are not 
immune to war pressures. To cite a few 
examples: 


JOSEPHINE MILEs, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, University of California at Berkeley. 
“The whole English Department is working 
overtime, teaching a vast load of Army and 
Navy English.” (But she has seen her fellow- 
ship study, Pathetic Fallacy in the Nineteenth 
Century, written on the AAUW fellowship, 
published by the University of California 
Press; prepared articles on poetic vocabulary 
for Studies in Philology and Essays and 
Studies, University of California Press; and 
written poems that appeared in Poetry 
magazine and American Decade.) 

Anne E. Lincoun, research analyst, War 
Department. “Present position confidential, 
but one in which I am making use of my 
languages and background gained through 
my work when an AAUW fellow in Europe.” 
(Miss Lincoln’s fellowship research was in 
medieval romance languages and literature.) 

MaArGARET ScuLaucn, professor of English, 
New York University. In pre-Pearl Harbor 
days Dr. Schlauch put her knowledge of 
Icelandic, gained through research on old 
Icelandic manuscripts, to use for the gov- 
ernment in writing an Icelandic phrase book 
and manual for use of our troops in Iceland. 
Later she translated articles on navigation 
and other scientific works from Icelandic to 
English. Now she has demonstrated her 
versatility by brushing up on mathematics 
in order to help the university meet increased 
wartime demands in that subject. She teaches 
two sections of mathematics for freshmen; 
also an extension course in Icelandic. 

RutH Bourne, assistant professor of history, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina. “This spring and summer I taught his- 
tory to aviation pre-training students. This 
winter I am again teaching women.” 

CHARMIAN SHELBY, reference assistant, His- 
panic Foundation, Library of Congress. 
“Special work — teaching an evening course, 
a survey of the History of Latin America, in 
the Johns Hopkins College for Teachers, 
Baltimore.” 

EtHeL BourrLeurR BEHNCKE, director of art, 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
“Planning post-war occupational therapy 
courses.” 


A number of former fellows are engaged 
in fields where their special training enables 
them to take part in the education of 
public opinion on problems of the war and 
of the peace. These replies are representa- 
tive of the extra-curricular service of those 


hard-worked college teachers who as a 
matter of course combine public education 
with teaching: 


Hannau G. Roacu, professor of history, Con- 
necticut College. “Some public speaking 
to service men on China and Japan; other 
occasional public lectures, such as ‘Post-War 
Problems in Latin America.’ I am giving a 
new course on ‘Europe, 1919-1943.’” 

Cature Mar Coons, head, Department of 
Home Economics, George Pepperdine Col- 
lege, California. “Local popular articles on 
Food for Freedom . . . lectures to univer- 
sity groups and others. Local and state 
offices in California Dietetics Association and 
in California Home Economics Association. 
College campus duties extremely heavy 
because of shortages of help and extra 
teaching loads.” 


Here is an odd war-service by-product 
of research: 


Mary Ranpoirnu EnGstrom, research asso- 
ciate in English, University of North Caro- 
lina. “Because of the difficulty of securing 
copyrights for foreign cartoons, the major 
part of the text of my book on cartoons and 
the war has been turned over to the OWI.” 
(This study of cartoons is an outgrowth of 
fellowship research on English satire.) 


Two former fellows make adult educa- 
tion in international affairs their primary 
concern: 


Estuer Caukin Brunavrer, AAUW associate 
in international education. Besides respon- 
sibility for developing the AAUW interna- 
tional education program, including prepa- 
ration of the study-guide series, The Front 
Page, Dr. Brunauer is on the Executive 
Committee of the Free World Association, 
member of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, a founder and vice- 
chairman of the Women’s Action Committee 
for Victory and Lasting Peace, and repre- 
sents AAUW on the International Educa- 
tion Assembly. 

Dorotuy TrauTWEIN GROELING, secrctary 
of international education, National Board 
of the YWCA. “Preparation of Public 
Affairs Bulletins and several articles in 
The Woman’s Press, national magazine of 
the YWCA. One of the representatives of the 
National Board on the Women’s Action 
Committee for Victory and Lasting Peace, 
and on the National Peace Council. Other 
responsibilities include being secretary to 
the National Board’s Public Affairs Com- 
mittce and cooperation in World Fellowship 
Program, as well as advising and visiting 
local Associations.” 
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Interesting summer enterprises for refu- 
gee scholars are mentioned by two former 
f.llows: 


RosEemonpb TovE, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Connecticut College. “I taught (volun- 
teer) at the Quaker seminar for refugee 
scholars held at Black Mountain College last 
summer.” 


Heven Euizapetu Patcn, chairman, Depart- 
ment of French Language and Literature, 
Mount Holyoke College. “Organized and 
helped direct Pontigny en Amérique, sum- 
mers of 1942 and 1943,—a _ residential 
group of American and refugee scholars, one 
month each summer. Symposium on many 
subjects. Some 200 persons concerned each 
year.” 

A number of the former fellows whose 
war work was previously mentioned in the 
JOURNAL are missing from this latest 
round-up. This doubtless means that their 
work is continuing along the same lines 
as before with nothing especially new to 
report. Certainly no summary of wartime 
contributions of AAUW fellows is com- 
plete without such names as Margaret M. 
Justin, Dean of the Division of Home 
Economics, Kansas State College, and 
leader in nutrition education; Janet Howell 
Clark, Dean of the Women’s College, 
University of Rochester, whose research 
on radiation is world-known; Helen T. 
Parsons, professor in charge of Purnell 
research in nutrition, University of Wis- 
consin, pioneer in research on proteins, 
cod liver oil, and riboflavin; Emma P. 
Carr, head of the Department of Chem- 
istry, Mount Holyoke College, who re- 
ceived the Garvan medal for research on 
the structure of hydro-carbons; or Florence 
B. Seibert, recipient of the AAUW Achieve- 
ment Award for 1943-44, currently con- 
tinuing her brilliant work on tuberculosis 
— a disease so inevitably following in the 
wake of war. For war-related work of 
these and other fellows not mentioned 
here, the reader is referred to the files of 
the JourNAL for the past two years. 
Almost every issue has carried some news 
of this type of activity. 


As a postscript, here are two items that 
arrived after this article was in proof. 
They illustrate the variety of war services 
given by trained women in the social 
studies field: 


Mivprep Farrcuaritp, Director, Graduate De- 
partment of Social Economy and Social 
Research, Bryn Mawr College. Besides 
academic duties, directing a research project 
“to gather and compile, in the next five 
months, available information from govern- 
ment agencies and independent sources on 
the work women are doing in the war, paid 
and volunteer; their successes and failures; 
and the problems involved in both the work 
place and the home (including the com- 
munity services offered).”” Also — “‘Chair- 
man of the Women’s Advisory Committee 
of the WMC, for Philadelphia and the four 
adjoining counties, working on the problem 
of getting and retaining the services of 
women in war production centers.” 


Martsa ANNE Gopwin, “social worker with 
the American Red Cross, overseas.” 


This is a sketchy picture, by no means 
complete, of former fellows who are doing 
war work. We rejoice that awards given 
with no thought but to encourage creative 
scholarship are now bearing fruit in so 
practical a manner, but at the same time 
we do not forget the work of the many 
other former fellows who are carrying on 
the traditions of culture and liberal edu- 
cation at this time when public attention 
is focused on technical contributions to 
the progress of the war. This item, from a 
fellow whose research has been in music, 
reminds us that preserving the continuity 
of our culture is a rich service indeed: 


HeLen M. Hewrrt, Sterling Fellow, Yale 
University. Dr. Hewitt’s study, Harmonice 
Musices Odhecaton (a critical edition of the 
first published collection of part music, 
1501), was published in 1942 by the Medie- 
val Academy of America; research for this 
work was completed on the AAUW fellow- 
ship. “‘ This collection was first in a series — 
A, B, and C. I am now preparing editions of 
‘Canti B’ and ‘Canti C’ on one of eight 
$2,500 fellowships offered this year by Yale 
to keep alive scholarship and research in the 
liberal arts during the war years.” 

Rutu Witson Tryon 





+ Gaps in needed services for children are 


uncovered by a survey of 384 communities. 


Summer Activities for Children 


AAUW Branches Take a First Step in Child Accounting 


HILDREN have been making wartime 

headlines with almost as much fre- 
quency as have dispatches from battle 
areas, and the references carry similar sug- 
gestions of war’s destructive influences 
on individual lives, as we read of door-key 
children, delinquent children, children re- 
ceiving medals for fathers who will never 
return, children of war workers needing 
day care, children roaming the streets with 
no care at all. 

The picture is confusing. How can we 
find what is actually happening to in- 
dividual children in local communities? 
What are the gaps in needed services for 
them? What are AAUW’s responsibilities 
in filling these gaps as a national organiza- 
tion active in 915 local communities? 

These were some of the questions back 
of the AAUW Survey of Summer Activ- 
ities for Children. Inaugurated by the 
national AAUW Education Committee, 
the cooperation of local groups was en- 
listed through letters sent to branch presi- 
dents last June. Though many groups 
were already disbanded for summer holi- 
days, 384 of the 915 branches responded. 
That is, 43 per cent or almost one half of 
the Association’s local groups investigated 
provisions for the needs of children in their 
communities during the summer of 1943. 

Though the scope of the survey was 
limited in time to the summer of 1943, 
many of the services uncovered are ap- 
propriate in year-round programs. A one- 
page inquiry blank was used to aid in 
securing comparable data from widely 
different types of communities which 
could be fitted together as a basis for help- 
ful generalization. To supplement the 
brief factual study, cooperating chairmen 
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were asked to include anecdotes and news- 
paper clippings describing the most im- 
portant aspects of community initiative 
and community cooperation in behalf of 
children. 


I+ wit be recalled that the Fall 1943 
issue of the JouRNAL (pages 49-50) carried 
a preliminary report of the survey tabu- 
lated according to size of community. 
While this valuable tabulation will be 
completed for the entire study, the present 
report is being made on a national basis. 
Detailed state reports are available upon 
request. Since 46 of the 48 states, in addi- 
tion to the District of Columbia and 
Alaska, are represented in the returns, 
and since there is also a wide sampling of 
different types of communities in each 
state, the results of the study make it 
possible to generalize on certain national 
trends in services to children as well as to 
point out indications of specific typical 
local needs. (A spot map indicating loca- 
tion of cooperating branches will be pub- 
lished in the next AAUW General Direc- 
tor’s Leiter.) 

‘The cooperation of AAUW officers and 
members in the hot, busy, serious war 
summer of 1943 was not just an exercise 
in gathering statistics. It was a first step 
in accounting for children in their total 
environment in order to know what that 
environment lacked. That this purpose 
was keenly appreciated was attested by 
the thoughtful comments made and anec- 
dotes related, as well as by the careful 
selection of clippings which accompanied 
survey sheets. 

To present the main facts clearly the 
data have been arranged to show in 
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Table I (below) the types of summer 
provisions for children which were found 
and the number of times each was indi- 
cated in the 384 communities. 


Tastg I. Types or Summer ACcTIVITIES 
CHILDREN Founp 1N 384 CoMMUNITIES 


FOR 


Times 


Type of Activity Reported 


Boys clubs (Scouts, Y clubs, civic groups, etc.) 550 
Girls clubs (Scouts, Camp Fire, civic groups, 
ae). giisl tg: sala a, 
Camps (both boys and girls) nda aire: Grae se ae 
Playgrounds. . . Be oes ae, ae a 
Summer schools (public, Bible and church 
schools, college groups)... ..... . 399 
| 
ee 
Recreation centers . 310 
Nursery schools (private and public) 304 
Ball fields . 5 , * 298 
Health clinics (public and private) 224 
Children’s libraries . See: ahi ee! 
NEO so ek a a ee es 
Nutritional programs. .......... ‘4148 
Excursions .. . eee ee 
Fine and practical arts classes Sse sa ae ae ca 
Extended schools service ......... 129 
Kindergartens . . . 114 
Special classes (music, att, swimming, er st eid, 
PE is ke ee ee we 
Handicrafts . 


BOM wc cs ces ,378 

At first glance certain obvious and 
expected generalizations appear to have 
been verified. For example, throughout 
the United States, clubs, camps and play- 
grounds furnish by far the most important 
source of summer activity for children 
But the desire to know how these clubs, 
camps and playgrounds are affecting the 
lives of the children in local communities 
demands a penetration beyond mere sta- 
tistics; the figures merely suggest further 
questions. Are we satisfied in our own 
communities with the number and qual- 
ity of these clubs, scout groups, camps, 
and playgrounds? How many children in 
each community are reached by them? 
Do they serve all youth groups in the 
population alike? 

Little mention was made of clubs or 
scout groups serving the eight- to twelve- 
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year-old child. This omission raised the 
question: Should the attention of com- 
munities be turned more definitely to this 
pre-adolescent group? Surely if construc- 
tive activities are begun in these earlier 
years, much of the so-called juvenile 
delinquency might be prevented. 

In Table IJ, the agencies sponsoring 
these activities are ranked in their numer- 
ical importance. 


Taste II. AcGencres Sponsortinc SUMMER 
ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN IN 384 CoMMUNITIES 


Times 
Reported 


Social Group Work (YWCA, YMCA, YMHA, 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc.) . . 1,266 
Public Schools . = 5: thes hs ayo ok 
Municipal (Park Conmuitedenn, Recreational 
Committees, etc.) . ee 
Religious organizations ™ dane hen, ‘Salvation 
ES a ea 
Libraries .. . ses Vie ih oe aa aes ga ate Th tas ae 
Settlement iennee he ae 263 
lederal agencies (4-H Clube, rec creational cen- 
ters, child-care, etc.) . eee, 
Public Health agencies (dinics, 
Bureaus, etc.) 
Industrial Concerns ; 
Privately Operated (comps, owimening pools, 
nursery schools, kindergartens, etc.) . 
Protective institutions (children’s homes, etc.) 
Hospitals . 
Colleges 


Sponsoring Agency 


Children’s 


awn 


eS 


Gr Sr s2 7 


Music centers 

Guidance clinics . 3 

Red Cross (first aid, sw ‘mming dein, home 
OS ee eee eee eee 

Artcenters ... ae ae 

Service and educational organizations* oe. 

Museums... ed 5S dee 


Detention ewes bie es ar SA eae ces | 


w 


= 
oe 


ToTaL ... ee . 5,378 


ef © © © © © #@ @ 


Only 211 of the 384 communities had 
nursery schools. Of these 211 communities 
all but 60 had nursery schools locally 
sponsored. These 60 had schools jointly 
sponsored by federal and local funds. This 
brief numerical survey tells a story when 
supplemented by the comments of survey 
chairmen: communities are not yet edu- 


*Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Rotary Club, and edu- 
cational groups such as AAUW. 








cated to the full value of nursery educa- 
tion; parents do not always realize what 
constitutes adequate child care; and there 
is confusion as to just where to turn for 
support for nursery schools and child care 
centers. The WPA hangover and Lanham 
Act complications are a part of the picture. 
Communities are in the stage of working 
out the principles of local, state, and 
federal cooperation in relation to nursery 
schools and day care centers. For example, 
from Washington County and Ashland, 
Oregon, respectively, come the following 
statements: 


The Day Care Center should be continued. 
The children who should have been sent there 
were the ones whose mothers did not realize 
the value of supervised care and so they were 
unwilling to pay for same. 


A great effort was made this spring to start 
a permanent nursery school with federal funds. 
Apparently the need is not yet felt by most 
people, but the organization for starting the 
school stands ready to start whenever the need 
arises. 


From Miami, Florida, where Lanham 
Act nurseries have replaced those under 
the WPA, comes this comment: 


A Block Mothers project has been put into 
effect by the Home and Community Services 
Division of the Dade County Defense Council. 
That agency in cooperation with the Dade 
County Public School System has procured 
funds under the Lanham Act with which they 
have opened this summer six day nurseries 
caring for children from two to six years of age 
and five recreation centers caring for children 
from seven to fourteen years of age. This 
organization has taken over the nurseries for- 
merly operated by the WPA and those nurs- 
eries are included in the above figure. 


Another illustration comes from Adrian, 
Michigan, where the chairman of OCD, 
an AAUW member, reports that: 


AAUW conducted a nursery school through 
WPA last summer, but it had to be discon- 
tinued due to lack of personnel. However, last 
fall, new WPA rulings enabled us to hire a staff 
of personnel without a “relief’’ record. This 
helped a great deal in raising the standards of 
the school. In the meantime, a fine group of 
representatives of various clubs and organiza- 
tions acted as administrators for the school. 
The Lanham Fund was applied for and re- 
ceived. Now the Board of Education, who 
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signed as sponsors of the school, are its ad- 
ministrators. 


That community interest and local sup- 
port go hand-in-hand to make for satis- 
factory nursery schools is suggested by 
the following excerpts from summer re- 
ports: 


Durham, North Carolina. — There are two 
nursery schools here. Durham Nursery School, 
started and sponsored by AAUW and Duke 
University faculty members, is now a par- 
ticipating member in the Community Fund. 
It must be kept going by additional support 
from interested groups. The other nursery 
school is the Scarborough Nursery School for 
colored children. 

Austin, Texas. — Our nursery schools take 
care of children of working mothers — the 
local AAUW together with WPA sponsored 
one at Chalmers Court Housing Unit. When 
WPA funds were withdrawn, AAUW went to 
bat and secured funds for the continuance 
from the City Council, church groups and 
other civic groups. 

There is a nursery school for colored children 
and work is going forward for one for Latin 
Americans. 

Jackson, Michigan. — One unusual project 
deserves special recognition. At the Austin 
Blair School we have a combination nursery 
school, day school, and playground. It is 
supervised by two competent women teachers 
and a young man on the playground. The nurs- 
ery school meets the acute need for working 
mothers. The day school is a “‘booster school” 
for children in grades 1-6 who need special 
help in a certain subject and appointments are 
kept by pupils and teachers in the early after- 
noon while the nursery school children are 
napping. The rough boys have good supervision 
on the playground. 


Typical of the attitude of AAUW mem- 
bers is the report from Racine, Wisconsin: 


It would be very nice to report that AAUW 
has instituted nursery schools and child care 
centers; it might be a feather in AAUW’s cap. 
In fact, it has been a little bit hard not to 
report that. On the other hand, how wonderful 
is this city where all groups are working 
together, where the committees include mem- 
bers of AAUW, Women’s Club, Catholic 
Women’s Club, Council of Jewish Women, 
Junior League, and just people — all working 
together for their love for children, none 
thinking about pins to show their hours of 
work, nor of due credit for their organizations. 


Summer kindergartens for the child 
beyond nursery school age, the survey 
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shows, are few in number, and yet these 
children are too young to be included in 
the usual playground set-up. With in- 
creased numbers of mothers at work, how 
many of these kindergarten candidates 
were to be found among this summer’s 
“door-key” children in these communi- 
ties? 

Another glance at Table I, and at least 
four other important gaps in provision for 
children during the summer will be seen. 
Not all communities are as yet provided 
with health clinics, and still fewer have 
nutritional programs. With the growing 
knowledge of the importance of health and 
its relation to behavior, certainly there 
is reason for increased community at- 
tention to this need. 

However, comments show real concern 
for child health, mental as well as physical. 
Bakersfield, California, reported the or- 
ganization of a Mental Hygiene Society 
which was working for psychiatric service 
for the county and a child guidance clinic. 

Louisburg, North Carolina, took a 
down-to-earth approach to a health prob- 
lem, as this account shows: 


The Franklin County Health Department 
made the Armory in Louisburg into a hospital 
for four days and nights in June for tonsil 
operation on some eighty children, both white 
and colored. Organizations contributed coffee 
and sandwiches each night for the mothers and 
nurses in attendance upon the children. 


Cultural opportunities, such as chil- 
dren’s libraries, museums, and excursions, 
are comparatively few in number. If we 
are to have those well-rounded citizens 
demanded by the brave new post-war 
world we are envisioning, there is a place 
for these educational influences, even in 
summer programs in wartime. 

And finally, the survey shows that 
while the public schools (Table IT) are the 
second largest sponsoring agency for sum- 
mer services to children, their services 
this past summer lay largely in the field 
of playgrounds and summer schools. It 
would be interesting to know whether 
these same schools have contrived to ex- 
tend their services this fall by opening 
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early to receive the children of working 
parents, and by remaining open late to 
provide a substitute for home care until 
parents return in the evening. If not, is it 
because such services are not needed, or 
because the function of the school is not 
yet clear in the community? 

Recreation centers were mentioned 310 
times in the 384 communities with em- 
phasis upon the increasing need for recrea- 
tion centers which will attract youth. It 
would seem that every community, 
whether large or small, might have at 
least one youth center that spells 
“glamour” to the younger generation. 
Comments on returned survey sheets in- 
dicate that community initiative, a small 
amount of money, and active cooperation 
of the boys and girls themselves are the 
chief ingredients for success. Robinson, 
Illinois, with a population of 6,000, pre- 
sents “The Deck” as a new venture in 
wholesome recreation for teen-age youth: 


Funds were solicited from business houses 
and individuals. A very competent man and 
woman are in charge. The center furnishes pool 
tables, ping pong tables, a dancing floor, and 
music. There is a room for committee meetings 
or small group meetings. Refreshments may 
be purchased. It is open from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until late at night, although our boys 
and girls leave at the curfew hour of 10:30 and 
then older persons come in. It is open for a 
while on Sunday afternoon, but not Sunday 
night. Our boys and girls are very happy with 
the plan. 


Memphis, Tennessee, also, is meeting 
the recreation problem of the teen-age 
group in a constructive manner as is 
shown by this excerpt from the report: 


The teen-age group has been much on the 
public mind this war summer. The Recreation 
Department has opened two centers for weekly 
dancing for this age. Also, these older young 
people are used on the playgrounds as play 
leaders, earning badges thereby. The Scouts 
have united to have Friday night dances at the 
YW. This, of course, is an effort to keep 
youngsters with their own age levels, instead 
of having young girls dating sailors and 
soldiers. 

On the other hand, the USO has a carefully 
worked out program for admitting older teen- 
age girls to USO auxiliary groups, under proper 
chaperonage. Another evidence of the com- 











munity’s interest in this group is the fact that 
the mayor has called together leaders of 
various groups to study the teen-age situation, 
as Memphis has thousands of service men from 
bases in and near the city. Laws and provisions 
that are being tried locally and in other cities, 
are being considered, and plans are under way 
for continued study and experimentation to 
avoid, and to meet, delinquency problems. 


There is, of course, a diversity in com- 
munity problems which necessitates a 
great variety of solutions. For instance, in 
Arkansas the Pine Bluff Branch of AAUW 
sponsored a playground for children at the 
local trailer camp. In El Paso, Texas, 
some mothers who wanted to do their 
family canning cooperatively arranged to 
have the school playground supervised 
with the assistance of one of the mothers. 
One of the most unusual and extensive 
programs is the following reported from 
Ontario, California: 


The most outstanding piece of work being 
done in the Valley is at San Dimas, where a 
mixed community of Anglo and Latin Amer- 
icans is sponsored by Claremont College with 
financial help from the office of Inter-American 
Affairs in Washington. Here a recreational and 
adult program was organized for a twelve-week 
period and a morning summer school for six 
weeks. 

The morning school offers social studies, folk 
dancing, singing and Spanish. During the 
afternoon there are games, a story hour, arts 
and crafts. For adults, a nightly recreational 
program is followed by classes in English and 
Spanish two nights a week, community movie 
or program two nights, and a discussion group 
or party the other night. The afternoon and 
evening programs are carried on largely by 
capable young Mexican-Americans. 

So, San Dimas is keeping its young people 
constructively occupied, building a strong 
home front and also hemispheric solidarity, 
developing a sense of equality between the 
racial groups, domestic good neighborliness. 


One of the greatest needs of children, 
especially the teen-age group, is to be 
given real responsibility and to feel a 
part of the community. Among the illus- 


trations of activity to meet this need is 
the following: 


Salem, Oregon. — The great need here is for 
help in harvesting crops and the summer camps 
have fitted into that program. YMCA and 
YWCA both have had work-play camps for 
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harvesting strawberries, and the Scouts for 
cherry picking and for bean picking. Schools 
have organized platoons of school children with 
teacher supervisors for all types of crops for 
hoeing dill and weeding onions, to picking 
berries, cherries and beans. 


In Pasadena, California, girls are also 
contributing to their community through 
an interesting project for girls from fifteen 
to eighteen years of age conducted in the 
Huntington Memorial Hospital under the 
supervision of trained nurses. The girls 
feed patients, fold linen napkins, fill water 
pitchers, read to the children and give 
other simple but very much needed serv- 
ices. They work not more than three five- 
hour shifts a week. 

Table II shows who is taking respon- 
sibility for the children’s programs re- 
ported for last summer. The social group 
work agencies such as YWCA, YMCA, 
YMHA, Camp Fire Girls, Boy and Girl 
Scouts sponsored the largest number of 
activities, with the public schools as close 
second. Municipalities and religious or- 
ganizations are next in rank, while libraries 
seem to be carrying a fair share of com- 
munity services to children. 

The number of federally sponsored local 
activities is not large; according to these 
summer reports, they are chiefly 4-H 
Clubs, recreation centers, nutritional pro- 
grams, and child care centers. Do local 
communities need to think through just 
what their relationships are to these 
programs? If so, here are some of the 
questions to be asked: Are these activities 
made possible by grants-in-aid to states 
or are they direct federal grants to the 
community? Do eitizens wish the state 
unit in government to be by-passed by the 
Federal Government and if so, where and 
when is such procedure advisable? 

The rank order of sponsoring agencies 
may very well differ for each local com- 
munity. The counting and classifying do 
not concern us here, save that this survey 
does give evidence that all of these organ- 
izations working together in 384 com- 
munities were not yet doing enough for 
the American child in the summer of 
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1943. It is, therefore, safe to suppose that 
no American community has closed all the 
gaps in needed services to children. 

In fact, many reports indicate that the 
very making of this survey brought home 
to local AAUW groups the realization of 
the great need for more activities in 
behalf of children. Only four communities 
showed no activities planned or carried 
forward, but in others there were such 
comments as this from the Anaconda, 
Montana, Branch: 


There is a definite need in our community 
for a recreation center where children of high 
school and junior high age might gather. 
Anaconda has thirty cocktail lounges and bars, 
yet there are only two very small respectable 
fountains where children may go. 

And we all know that Anaconda does not 
differ greatly from most communities in 
this ratio! 

Whose responsibility is it to fill in the 
gaps in needed services for children? Let 
us first look to ourselves, for many of 
these omissions lie directly within the 
sphere of the AAUW program. It is 
AAUW’s responsibility not only to mobi- 
lize community cooperation, but also to 
initiate and lead in helping to establish 
new community projects. A branch might 
conceivably take one specific job at a time 
as its own contribution; help establish a 
nursery school, work toward a child 
guidance clinic, organize a youth center, 


start a children’s museum, make sure that 
clubs and scout groups include the so- 
called underprivileged as well as the 
privileged child, assist public schools to 
meet increasing responsibilities, — the 
tasks are endless and varied. But to 
undertake any one of them successfully, 
the AAUW group will first gird itself with 
a background of knowledge and under- 
standing in order to give wise guidance. 

Let us not, therefore, wait for others, 
but begin at once to initiate new projects 
for children and to lead into new areas as 
well as to cooperate. Our function too, as 
a national organization, is to continue to 
probe locally in order to put together a 
national picture which will in its turn 
stimulate to new endeavors. And if we 
are to go more deeply into all these areas, 
it will be necessary, also, to follow our 
old-time principle of continuing study 
along with action, for it is constantly being 
demonstrated that a small well-informed 
group is needed to back any beginning in 
community advancement. 

In the present war crisis, perhaps we in 
AAUW need to refrain from too much 
wishful thinking about the postwar world, 
and begin immediately to recognize its 
existence in today’s children. The quality 
of their citizenship in that postwar world 
is being determined by the conditions 
under which they are now living. 

Harriet AnLers HouDLettTe 














Adeline DeSale Link 


The American Association of University 
Women suffered a great loss in the death 
on November 20 of Dr. Adeline DeSale 
Link, chairman of the national Committee 
on Fellowship Awards. Dr. Link was as- 
sistant professor of chemistry at the 
University of Chicago, and was considered 
one of America’s outstanding women in 
that field. In September, while traveling 
to Washington for the State Presidents 
Conference, she suffered a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, but in spite of her illness she at- 
tended the conference and was the chief 
speaker at the session on fellowships. 

President Helen C. White, her pred- 
ecessor as chairman of the Awards Com- 
mittee, wrote this tribute to be read at 
services for Dr. Link: 


The American Association of University 
Women is very heavily indebted to Dr. Adeline 
DeSale Link for the work she has done for a 
good many years, first as a member, and then 
as chairman of the Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee. That committee is one of the most 
important in the work of our Association. We 
consider the award of fellowships one of the 
most significant and distinctive things we do 
as an organization. 

We have always known that the effective- 
ness of that contribution in the last analysis 
depends upon the awards committee in whose 
bands lies the responsibility for the selection 
of candidates. The Association is dependent 
for the final effectiveness of its fellowship pro- 
gram on the calibre of the women who serve 
on that committee. 

No finer representative of the women who 
have given us this great service could be 
found than Adeline DeSale Link. Herself a 
distinguished scientist, well-trained, richly- 
experienced, objective, clear-headed, tireless in 
the pursuit of truth and in her devotion to the 
highest standards of scientific research, she 
undertook the laborious and exacting work of 
the committee with enthusiasm, and she car- 
ried out her share of it with remarkable 
thoroughness and efficiency. She had the true 
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teacher’s delight in the discovery of merit, 
and she was generous in her encouragement of 
real promise. She was emphatically the kind of 
committee member who gives confidence to 
her fellow-workers. 

As a member of the committee she was gen- 
erous, too, in her interest in other fields and 
her respect for other approaches to the problem 
of seeking truth. She made, therefore, an ideal 
chairman of the committee, and in that 
capacity she met the problems of the war 
period with remarkable breadth and sympathy 
of view. She early saw that during the present 
months the number of scientists free for 
private research would be limited. She there- 
fore turned her attention wholeheartedly to 
the problem of finding competent candidates 
in the humanities and in social studies to carry 
on the search for truth in those fields not so 
immediately preempted by the war effort. She 
was determined that the high standards of 
award should not be compromised, but she 
was quick to see the enduring value of fields 
not so much in the forefront of war-preoccupa- 
tion, and firm in her insistence on the value of 
such studies. One of the finest traditions of 
the committee had long been its freedom from 
any narrow departmentalism of interest, its 
genuine breadth of intellectual sympathy. 
Herself a chemist, beset with many immediate 
war demands, she maintained the traditions 
of the committee with a warmth and convic- 
tion that were of the essence of her own large- 
minded self. 

And this she did not only within the com- 
mittee, but at conferences and meetings of the 
Association at large. She rendered both the 
cause of women’s advancement in research 
and the cause of public understanding of 
scientific and humanistic research a distin- 
guished service in the talks she gave to various 
gatherings. Indeed, one of the best pieces of 
service to the cause of the humanities in war- 
time that I have seen was rendered by this 
distinguished chemist. 

Finally, I cannot let this occasion pass with- 
out saying a word of the good friend and de- 
lightful companion who did so much to add to 
the pleasure of the work of the committee and 
of the national Board on which she served so 
helpfully. Adeline DeSale Link was a very 
direct and sincere and friendly human being. 
It was impossible to work with her long with- 
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out feeling a great confidence in her fairness 
and good sense, her breadth of sympathy, and 
completely unaffected good will. Her sense of 
humor and her zest for life made her unfailing 
good company in work and in counsel and in 
good fellowship when the work was done. And 
her real personal distinction gave flavor and 
significance to every relation in which she 
took part. I speak for all who came in contact 
with her in the work of the Association when 
I say that to know her was a real privilege and 
a real pleasure, and that it is with gratitude 
and delight that I think of her even in the 
grief of a great personal loss. 


Report of Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace 


The Commission to Study the Organ- 
ization of Peace, one of the first post-war 
planning groups in this country, presented 
its Fourth Report on November 20, 1943. 
Coming on the heels of the Moscow 
Conference, this report sets forth the 
program by which the promise of the 
Four Nation Declaration can be fulfilled. 
The Fourth Report as a whole deals with 
The Continuing Organization of the United 
Nations. Part I of the report, on “Security 
and World Organization,” is published 
with a statement of “ Fundamentals of the 
International Organization.” Part I, “The 
Economie Organization of Welfare” and 
Part III, “International Justice and Hu- 
man Rights,” will be published later. 

From the beginning the Commission 
has worked closely with public opinion 
groups throughout the country. It is spon- 
sored by a number of organizations, among 
them the AAUW, which has contributed 
to the thinking of the Commission and 
has benefited by its leadership. The Com- 
mission has kept close to the development 
of international affairs, striving to see 
beyond the horizon, and often succeeding. 

In its Fourth Report, the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace lays 
down a program that would translate the 
spirit and intention of the Moscow Decla- 
ration into effective institutions. This is 
contained in a statement of “Funda- 
mentals of the International Organiza- 
tion,” which follows: 


I. Immediate Action 


The United Nations and their associates 
should proceed now to establish the general 
international organization. It should provide 
for eventual participation by all nations capable 
of fulfilling their responsibilities. 

II. Universal Obligation 


Aggressive war is a crime against mankind. 
All nations must be bound by the obligation 
not to resort to other than peaceful means for 
the settlement of disputes. 


III. Prevention of Aggression 


The nations, acting through the interna- 
tional organization, should agree to employ 
whatever means are necessary, including armed 
forces, to prevent aggression. 

Certain strategic bases should be _per- 
manently occupied by forces of the cooperating 
nations as a police measure. For emergency 
preventive action they should have available 
an international air force recruited by volun- 
tary enlistment. 


IV. Justice 

The international organization must provide 
means for the pacific settlement of disputes and 
to achieve an ever greater degree of justice 
among nations. 

The Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice should be adopted as the supreme judicial 
tribunal of the international organization. The 
scope of arbitration should be widened. 


V. Control of Armaments 


The international organization should fulfill 
the promise of the Atlantic Charter by meas- 
ures to “lighten for peace-loving peoples the 
crushing burden of armaments.” 

The nations should reduce armaments pro- 
gressively to agreed levels under the supervision 
of an armaments control commission. 

VI. Economic and Social Collaboration 

The international organization shouid pro- 
mote cooperation among the nations to secure 
“improved labor standards, economic advance- 
ment and social security.” 

Among the agencies which should be used or 
created are: (a) The International Labor 
Organization; (b) United Nations Organiza- 
tion for Food and Agriculture; (c) United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration; (d) economic organizations to deal 
with such matters as international trade, 
communications, monetary stabilization, and 
industrial development; (e) organizations for 
social welfare and health; (f) organizations for 
cultural and intellectual development. 

VII. Human Rights 

The international organization should pro- 
vide means through international law for 
safeguarding essential human rights. 
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A permanent international commission should 
be created, consisting of jurists and others 
experienced in public affairs, to formulate 
from time to time the principles and procedures 
of international justice with respect to groups 
or individuals. 


VIII. Colonial Trusteeship 


The international organization should pro- 
vide for a system of trusteeship over non-self- 
governing peoples. 

Nations with non-self-governing territories 
should accept certain responsibilities to the 
international organization for the elimination 
of exploitation and for the extension of self- 
government. 


IX. Central Political Bodies 


The international organization should in- 
clude: (a) a general international assembly 
open eventually to the delegates of all nations; 
(b) an executive council composed of a limited 
number of states, including those nations that 
bear the heaviest share of responsibility for the 
restoration and maintenance of peace, and 
able to take quick decisions in cases of threat 
of aggression; (c) a secretariat to study inter- 
national problems and to provide information 
and secretarial services. 

X. Regional Organizations 

Such regional organizations as exist or may 
be created should conform to the same funda- 
mental purposes as the general international 
organization and cooperate with it in their 
fulfillment. 

XI. Use of Existing Machinery 


The international organization should build 
upon the foundations already laid in the League 
of Nations and its allied institutions, making 
use of whatever may be found serviceable in 
their experience and organization. 


Women Doctors and the 
Armed Services 


What of women doctors since enact- 
ment on April 16, 1943, of the legislation, 
supported by the AAUW, for commis- 
sioning of qualified women doctors in the 
Medical Corps of the Army and Navy? 

Here and there the charge has been 
made that too few women doctors have 
applied for commissions, the implication 
being that passage of the legislation was 
hardly worth while. It should be re- 
membered, however, that in the hearings 
on the bill, the women doctors based their 
plea, not on large numbers of women to be 


available, but on simple justice and on the 
service to be rendered by small numbers of 
highly trained women. The witnesses 
freely stated that the total number of 
women doctors in the country was small, 
between 7,000 and 8,000. Dr. Barringer, 
for instance, testified: 


We, first of all, feel that sex discrimination 
should be removed and that qualifications 
should be the only criteria. Then, we feel also 
that there is a definite demand for the type of 
person that we can supply in limited quantity. 
You must remember that we are only a small 
numerical minority — very small. 


Some of the factors operating to prevent 
women doctors from responding more 
quickly to the opportunity to enter the 
Medical Corps were explained by Major 
Margaret D. Craighill, first woman ad- 
mitted to the Army Medical Corps, in an 
interview with Frances Lide printed in the 
Washington, D. C., Sunday Star of August 
22. At that time ten women doctors had 
been commissioned in the Army Medical 
Corps and the applications of ten more 
had been accepted. The following para- 
graphs quoted from Miss Lide’s article 
analyze the situations in which women 
doctors have found themselves: 


First, Major Craighill said, are the women 
experienced and established in the medical 
profession. As male physicians and surgeons 
have entered the service, these women have 
taken on added responsibilities and a number 
now are handling as many as three or four 
practices. Because the supply of doctors in 
their communities already is so depleted, many 
of them have not been able to obtain a release 
from the local procurement and assignment 
committees of the War Manpower Commission 
when they have wanted to apply for com- 
missions. 

In the second group, Major Craighill puts 
recent graduates— women who have been 
out of medical school one, two, or three years. 
There is a great demand for these women in 
hospital work, she said, because the men are 
being taken out as soon as they complete their 
internship. Hospitals which formerly wouldn’t 
take women as residents now are offering them 
all sorts of inducements, both in training and 
money. .«-. 

In an intermediate group, Major Craighill 
lists women who have been out of medical 
school for a short time and who are planning 
to apply for commissions as soon as they can 
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settle their affairs. . . . “Iam sure that a good 
many women are planning to come into the 
corps who haven’t yet had time to get their 
affairs in order,”’ she said. Had the bill been 
passed earlier or had its passage been an- 
ticipated, more women physicians would have 
arranged their lives so they could enter the 
service, she believes. Now the bottom of the 
barrel is being scraped, so far as the supply of 
doctors is concerned, and many women already 
are committed to fill vital civilian posts... . 

Major Craighill also pointed out that men 
have more practical reasons to apply for Army 
commissions than women doctors. Many men, 
of course, know they will be called into service 
sooner or later and prefer to apply for com- 
missions before being drafted. 


By the middle of November the number 
of women doctors commissioned in the 
Army Medical Corps had increased to 
thirty-eight. Information from the War 
Department is to the effect that four of 
these women hold the rank of major, 
twelve the rank of captain. 

The need for physicians in the armed 
services continues to be acute. The August 
issue of the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association featured the fact that 
6,000 additional physicians would be 
needed by the armed forces by January 1. 
In August, as announced in the New York 
Times of August 11, the Navy Depart- 
ment started a drive to recruit 600 women 
doctors for the Navy Medical Corps. 

At the same time, certain policies of the 
armed forces tend to discourage women 
from becoming doctors. This is pointed out 
in an editorial in a summer issue of the 
Journal of the Medical Society of the County 
of New York, which notes that women 
medical students are not accepted in the 
Army and Navy medical or pre-medical 
programs. The editorial, as quoted in the 
New York Times of July 17, continues: 


The woman physician must then pay 
thousands of dollars for her education before 
she can qualify for a commission in the Medical 
Corps, and while her brother colleague has his 
tuition and general expenses paid for him 
during his college pre-med course, she alone 
must suffer this differential hardship. The 
logic of this is difficult to comprehend. The 
inference at once is that this will be a determent 
rather than an incentive to women wishing to 
enter medicine. 
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The editorial also criticizes the lack of 
definite information from official sources 
as to how women may train themselves for 
service as doctors with the armed forces. 
It points out that many medical schools 
are reducing their quota of women stu- 
dents and concludes that “it is not to the 
credit of American medicine that its ‘step- 
daughters’ are receiving such harsh treat- 
ment.” 

Commenting on this “differential hard- 
ship” of women medical students, Judge 
Dorothy Kenyon, legal adviser to the 
American Medical Women’s Association 
Committee on Commissions for Women 
Physicians in the Army and Navy, said on 
July 19, as quoted the following day in 
the New York Herald-Tribune: 

“The situation as it now exists is an accident 
of the selective service act, and came about 
with no intention, I am sure, on the part of any- 
one, to discriminate against women; but there 
it is, the men receive their education free and 
the women must continue to pay large sums of 
money before they are eligible for commissions. 

“The remedy is not simple. Obviously, the 
government cannot give free education to 
women over whom it has no control. It cannot 
draft women for the Medical Corps as it can 
men. Neither can the women enlist or be sworn 
in as officers at the beginning of their medical 
training. But some preliminary declaration of 
intention, I think, could be worked out which 
would guarantee that the women were willing 
to serve the country, if need be. If they were 
not needed at the end of the war, their status 
would be no different from that of the men who 
had received a free medical education, but 
were no longer needed by the armed forces.” 

Miss Kenyon said a heavy economic barrier 
is added to what is already a difficult field for 
women physicians. 

That the number of students enrolled in 
medical schools as civilians is only a frac- 
tion of those enrolled under the Army and 
Navy programs, and that the number of 
women students enrolled (within the 
civilian group) is small and growing 
smaller, is shown in the following résumé 
of developments in medical education 
taken from the November 1, 1943, issue of 
Education for Victory, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation publication, based on material 
presented in the August 14 Journal of the 
American Medical Association: 
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The Army Specialized Training Program and 
the Navy V-12 Program had been installed at 
all schools of medicine by June 1943, with the 
exception that one school had no Army students 
and three had no Navy students. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 medical students were enrolled 
in the Army and Navy units at that time; 
15,000 in Army units and 5,000 in Navy units. 
The total number of medical students, in- 
cluding Army, Navy, and civilian, at the time 
the Medical Association’s Report was issued 
was 23,204. This was an increase of 573, or 2.5 
per cent over the number enrolled in the schools 
in the academic session completed before the 
publication of the report. There is a tendency 
toward annual increases in enrollments. 

During the academic year 1942-43, there 
were 1,150 women enrolled in medical schools 
in the United States. This represented 5.1 per 
cent of the whole number of students. The 
same year there were 271 women graduates, 
or 4.6 per cent of the total number. These 
figures represent slight decreases from the 
previous year of women enrolled in and the 
number graduating from medical schools. The 
entire increase in enrollment in medical schools 
is therefore in the number of men students. 

Recent changes in Army regulations permit 
the commissioning of women physicians, but 
at present women students are not included in 
the Army or Navy medical or pre-medical 
program. Women physicians, however, are 
making a contribution to the war effort through 
the woman’s division of the Procurement and 
Assignment Service, by cooperating in the 
relocation of physicians, and by carrying 
heavier loads than before. 


—F. V. S. 


News of University Women 


Miss Mary B. Gilson, well-known econ- 
omist, speaker, author, AAUW member, 
and Wellesley graduate, was invited this 
autumn, through the British Embassy in 
Washington on behalf of the British Min- 
istry of Information, to go to England for 
three months to lecture on American con- 
ditions and public affairs. During the past 
year Miss Gilson has been working in the 
Boston Regional Office of the War Man- 
power Commission, reporting on the more 
effective use of manpower. The October 
Wellesley Magazine adds these further de- 
tails in announcing Miss Gilson’s trip: 

Through her lectures and her book on un- 
employment insurance in Great Britain, she is 


already known to English audiences. She is an 
authority on unemployment insurance in this 
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country as well, and her long experience as 
counsellor on industrial relations fits her pe- 
culiarly for lecturing to British factory workers. 
She is, above all, a memorable speaker. No one 
who hears her ever forgets her constructive 
thinking, her dynamic enthusiasm, and her wit. 
We envy the audiences who will hear her in 
British towns and cities, in factory canteens 
and public halls. 

Miss Gilson has also had another honor this 
summer. Five hundred copies of her most re- 
cent book, What’s Past Is Prologue, Reflections 
on My Industrial Experience (Harpers, 1940), 
have been ordered by Swift and Company to 
be distributed to their chief and secondary 
executives all over the country. Such action is 
not only recognition of Miss Gilson’s contri- 
bution to the study of labor conditions but 
seems to indicate the trend of the times to bring 
management and labor together for considera- 
tion of their common problems. 


Dr. Margaret Mead, New York an- 
thropologist, author, and member of the 
AAUW national Committee on Educa- 
tion, in response to a similar invitation 
from the British Ministry of Information, 
has been speaking on British platforms for 
a three months’ period. Her lecture tour 
was scheduled to end soon after her ap- 
pearance on October 8 when she spoke 
with Sir Stafford Cripps on social recon- 
struction before the British National 
Council of Women. 

Other American college women in Eng- 
land are Miss Dorothy Crooks, Barnard 
graduate and AAUW member, who is in 
charge of women’s affairs in the OWI 
office at the American Embassy in Lon- 
don, and Miss Freda Kirchwey, also a 
Barnard graduate, who arrived in London 
on invitation from the British Ministry of 
Information shortly before Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve of Barnard left that city after 
her five and a half week visit-on-invitation 
this summer. The British Ministry of In- 
formation is issuing these invitations as 
part of an arrangement for promoting con- 
tacts between British and Americans. 
AAUW readers may wish to turn once 
more to the interview with Dean Gilder- 
sleeve, “Journey to England, 1943,” in 
the Fall 1943 JourNAL, giving her impres- 
sions as an educator and past president of 
the IFUW on her return from England. 
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A member of the Washington, D. C., 
Branch, Mary Agnes Brown, is one of the 
twenty women promoted early this fall to 
the rank of Major in the Women’s Army 
Corps. Major Brown is now assistant to 
the Executive Officer of the WAC and is 
stationed in the Pentagon Building. 

Miss Ellen M. Davies of the Waterbury, 
Connecticut, Branch, has been loaned to 
the government to serve as an adviser on 
utilization of womanpower to James P. 
Mitchell, director of the Industrial Per- 
sonnel Division, Army Service Forces. 
Miss Davies divides her time between 
Washington and Waterbury, where she 
has been personnel director for the Chase 
Brass and Copper Company since 1931. 
A graduate of Bucknell University, Miss 
Davies taught school for eight years, be- 
came assistant dean of women at Buck- 
nell, and, working toward her ambition to 
become a college dean, took special courses 
along that line and in personnel manage- 
ment while getting her master’s degree at 
Columbia University. After some social 
service work with the Girls Service League 
on the East Side of New York — to attain 
first-hand experience in how to live and 
work and get along among strangers — 
Miss Davies went into personnel work at 
Macy’s in New York, and from there to 
the industrial metal works plant in Con- 
necticut. 

In a page-size article in the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star this autumn, Will P. 
Kennedy details these steps in Miss 
Davies’ career and gives her comments on 
some aspects of womanpower mobilization 
for war industry today. For instance, on 
the subject of utilization of older women, 
which has been interesting AAUW mem- 
bers, Miss Davies is quoted as saying that 
women over fifty have been “‘ working out 
astonishingly well in the chemical labora- 
tory, considering that most of them had no 
previous experience or training beyond the 
usual college chemistry course of thirty 
years ago.” She explained that they had 
tried to find young college graduates for 
this work, but, failing to do so, had hired 
the older women, and the result was “most 
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encouraging.” Speaking from such experi- 
ences, Miss Davies advises industrial em- 
ployers that “if women over forty, yes, 
and over fifty, are properly selected with 
careful attention to health, personality, 
and early training factors, I believe they 
will be able to sustain production more 
evenly than some of the younger groups 
whose interests are apt to be more diversi- 
fied.” 

In view of the limited representation of 
women on post-war planning bodies, it is 
particularly good news to read of the ap- 
pointment to the Illinois Postwar Plan- 
ning Commission of Bernice R. Goedde, 
St. Louis architect and member of the 
AAUW East St. Louis Branch. Miss 
Goedde is also state president of the Tli- 
nois Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, and it is from that 
organization’s national journal, Inde- 
pendent Woman, that we have taken this 
note. The Illinois Postwar Planning 
Commission, created by the state legisla- 
ture, is comprised of three members of the 
Senate, three members of the House, the 
Directors of Finance, Labor, Public Works 
and Buildings, and fifteen members from 
the state at large. Miss Goedde will be the 
only woman on the board. 

A Stanford University bulletin of July 
date states that after sixteen years of for- 
eign service, Stanford’s Frances Elizabeth 
Willis, class of 1920, is now the highest 
ranking career woman in the service. At 
present she is consul and second secretary 
in the American legation at Madrid, 
Spain. The bulletin says further that the 
twenty-year efforts of Dr. Graham H. 
Stuart and his colleagues in training Stan- 
ford “men” for the foreign service — 
there are now more than sixty Stanford 
graduates in the foreign service — is pro- 
ducing effective results on the diplomatic 
front. Only three other universities — 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton — have 
more graduates in the foreign service. 

AAUW’s Vice-President for the North 
Atlantic Region, Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones, 
upon the expiration of her term as alum- 
nae trustee of Barnard College, has been 
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elected president of the alumnae associa- 
tion. In welcoming Mrs. Jones as the new 
president, the Barnard Alumnae Magazine 
for October adds these interesting details: 


She is also on the Reader’s Council of the 
American Scholar, the Phi Beta Kappa Quar- 
terly. She has given to the college the Adam 
Leroy Jones Library Fund in memory of her 
husband, and Barnard girls are the richer by a 
constantly growing collection of books on 
psychology and philosophy. Montclair, N. J., 
knows her as one of its most public-spirited 
citizens, a leader who can be counted on to help 
in all that will enrich the community. 


Dr. Marietta Stevenson, assistant 
director of the American Public Welfare 
Association, editor of its journal, Public 
Welfare, and member of the AAUW na- 
tional Committee on Social Studies, has 
resigned from the staff of the APWA to 
undertake a new and challenging work at 
the University of Illinois. According to a 
note in the October issue of Public Welfare, 
Dr. Stevenson has been appointed pro- 
fessor of social administration and will 
have the major responsibility for develop- 
ing a new curriculum in social work. 

Dr. Ruth Benedict, anthropologist, 
member of the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and member of the AAUW na- 
tional Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, is co-author of “The 
Races of Mankind,”’ October 1943 Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 85 (10 cents 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.). 
Both text and illustrations are striking. 
We are sure that AAUW members will 
have pleasure as well as profit in using the 
pamphlet for reading or discussion on such 
questions as: what are race differences; 
how are races classified; racial superiori- 
ties and inferiorities; race prejudice and 
what is being done about it. 

Another publication, interesting in con- 
nection with news of college women, por- 
trays the part that women with college 
training are playing in aircraft engineering 
inthe Glenn L. Martin Company plant in 
Baltimore, Maryland. “In Aircraft En- 
gineering,” published by the company, 


will interest and delight college women, 
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for the handsome photographs show seri- 
ous, capable-looking women, middle-aged 
as well as young, intent upon details of 
blueprints and charts. The captions de- 
scribe the nature of the work and the edu- 
cational ladder which brought each worker 
to competency in her particular job. Of the 
various college women named, we recog- 
nize at least one as a recent AAUW mem- 
ber, Mrs. Edward William Digges. Beside 
the picture showing her at work with 
drafting instruments is this commentary: 

Although she has two children and a subur- 
ban home with a large garden, Mrs. Digges, 
whose husband is in the Army Engineer Corps, 
is doing vitally needed work in Martin Engi- 
neering. She received an A.B. degree at George 
Washington University, a B.S. in Interior 
Architecture at the University of Minnesota. 

The spirit of the entire publication — 
whole-hearted recognition of women’s im- 
portance in aircraft engineering — is beau- 
tifully expressed in the first two pages. 
There, under a full-page portrait of Mrs. 
Minta Martin, is written: 

Aircraft a new field for women? Thirty-four 
years ago, Mrs. Minta Martin, mother of 
Glenn L. Martin, president and founder of The 
Glenn L. Martin Company, was chief assistant 
in designing and constructing the first Martin 
airplane. Today at seventy-nine, she follows 
with profound understanding the glorious 
exploits of Martin bombers on battle-fronts 
all over the world. She is familiar with plans 
for giant transports which some day will bring 
nations closer together in a lasting peace. 

This message from Mrs. Martin herself 
is printed on the opposite page: 

One of my fondest memories is of the day 
when I first flew with Glenn in an airplane 
he had designed and built. Today I am proud 
that the company my son founded is offering 
thousands of young women a share in the 
thrilling adventure of aircraft . . . and I am 
deeply grateful that now, when our work is to 
win the war, so many women are bringing to 
this industry their understanding and faith. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
without charge by schools and individuals 
on request to Miss Sally Payne Morgan, 
Assistant Director of Engineering Per- 
sonnel, the Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Miss Morgan was 
formerly dean of students at Randolph- 
Macon College. 
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So They Say... 


Perhaps we’ve been a bit backward in 
following the lead of Time and Life and 
other publicity-wise magazines that dis- 
play their bouquets in the front window, 
so to speak. (Sometimes we wonder 
do they plant and cultivate them too, 
to induce such prolific blooms?) We at 
AAUW Headquarters have our nosegays, 
also, and perhaps you’d like a glimpse of 
them. Here are a few of the cheering mes- 
sages that have brightened the famous 
“Washington atmosphere” for your staff: 


To THe Epiror: 

The JourNAL which came yesterday is 
splendid. We have a group known as the 
“Cover to Cover” Club in the Massachusetts 
State Division. I am sure they will continue to 
read every word of the JouRNAL. 

Lucy J. FRANKLIN 
Boston, Massachusetts 


To THE Epirtor: 

You will be interested to know that the 
Dallas College Club has decided to assemble 
the quarterly issues of the JourRNAL published 
for the past two years, which we plan to have 
bound and suitably inscribed in the name of 
the Dallas Branch of the AAUW, to be pre- 
sented to the Library of Southern Methodist 
University. It is our intention to acquire issues 
of each two successive years, and present them 
in bound form to the Library. 

Mrs. R. M. Cuan 
Dallas, Texas 


To THE GENERAL D1rREcTOR: 

I am deeply grateful to you and your asso- 
ciates for the excellent material that was re- 
cently forwarded to me. As a result of that, 
plus the excellent articles in the Summer and 
Fall issues of the AAUW Journat, I am 
*‘loaded to the gills,” so to speak. . . . Please 
thank your associates and the editor for me for 
getting out such a grand Fall JourNat. 

Caron SMART MERRITT 
Madison, Wisconsin 


To THE GENERAL D1rEcTOR: 
In reading the last General Director’s Letter 
I noticed so many things of pertinent value 
that I felt very proud to be a member of 
AAUW. Those of you in Washington are 
assuredly doing a fine work in assembling and 
—s forth such thought-provoking mate- 
ri 
FLorENcE Smitu Evans 
Camden, New Jersey 
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To THE Eprtor: 

My thanks for the editorial, “Two More 
College Presidencies Go to Men.” I trust the 
AAUW will ask seriously the questions raised 
by F.V.S. — and find the answers. 

Euizasetu K. Owen 
San Francisco, California 


To THe Eprror: 

The presentation [of arguments on both 
sides of the Equal Right Amendments] is a 
real contribution to democracy, for it thrusts 
upon the reader the necessity for weighing 
evidence on a controversial subject. . . . 

May I also add a word of praise for the pub- 
lication of Vera Micheles Dean’s speech, which 
I had wished to read after seeing it mentioned, 
but not published, in the Radcliffe Quarterly. 

Atma M. Bevis 
Columbus, Ohio 


To THE Presipent or AAUW: 

I feel I must write to inform you, a little 
tardily, of the death of my mother, Mrs. Carrie 
Ladd Walters, formerly of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, where she was born in 1860. As a gradu- 
ate of Boston University in 1880 she was a 
charter member of the AAUW and for some 
time you have sent her the JouRNAL as an 
honorary member. She often spoke with pride 
of this, and was interested in the JouRNAL 
until her death in December of last year. 

My father was also from B. U.; they had 
married in London in 1885, and had lived in 
England ever since. Father died in the last 
war, and Mother was deeply affected by this 
one — war is specially hard on old people. 
Our home was near London and when war 
began she would not move away. The college 
where I work was evacuated and it was a great 
trial to her that I had to be away, and all the 
difficulties of blackout, rationing, travel re- 
striction, and food shortage worried her; but 
she stood up to threats of invasion and the 
realities of prolonged bombing with amazing 
fortitude. She was looking forward to the end 
of the war and another visit to her old home, 
but the strain of it all was too great. 

I am her only surviving child. I lecture in 
psychology at the Troebel Institute, a training 
college for teachers, and am a member of the 
British Federation of University Women. I 
am most interested in the American JouRNAL. 
I have sent you these few details about my 
mother because although she had lived so long 
in England and was in many ways in sympathy 
with English life, she always spoke with pride 
and affection of her American home and edu- 
cation. 

Exisa WALTERS 
Leddington, England 
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Training for Veterans 

Post-war educational opportunities for 
service personnel figure most importantly 
in our national educational and economic 
planning. A message from the President 
of the United States gives approval to vo- 
cational and educational opportunities of 
wide range. Congress has received the re- 
port of the committee of educators ap- 
pointed by the President in November 
1942 to study the problem of education of 
our servicemen and women after the war. 
It is believed that Congress will find merit 
in the general objectives. 

The Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment, set up by the American Council on 
Education, has approved a program that 
parallels in practically all the essentials 
the report now before Congress, and in- 
dividual institutions are expressing their 
readiness to meet the educational needs of 
returning soldiers according to the general 
provisions of the report, though desiring 
some changes in it. 

The New York State Board of Regents, 
for example, regarding with caution any 
possibility of federal control over the edu- 
cation of returning servicemen, has pro- 
posed a channeling of both federal and 
state funds for the education of returning 
ex-service personnel and of displaced in- 
dustrial workers through existing state 
agencies. College presidents in the main 
voice approval of the intention to give 
federal aid directly to the student in tui- 
tion payments and maintenance allow- 
ance. This minimizes the dangers of fed- 
eral control, they feel, as does the provi- 
sion that the colleges themselves reserve 
the right to decide who is to enter their 
classrooms, for the institutions are to 
evaluate the educational record of each 


applicant and to utilize objective tests to 
determine where he fits into the course of 
study that he wishes to pursue. 

In brief, the proposal provides one cal- 
endar year of schooling at government 
expense for all ex-service personnel who 
desire it, on the level of the individual’s 
ability, in technical, general, or profes- 
sional courses of study. For a limited num- 
ber of ex-servicemen and women selected 
for their special aptitudes, the subsidy 
would extend for as much as three years. 
The government assistance throughout is 
to include not only cost of instruction but 
a certain amount of money for mainte- 
nance: $50 monthly forthe support of single 
students and $75 for those married, with 
an extra $10 allowance for each child. 

Compared with men, a larger proportion 
of women in the armed services will be 
qualified for education on the college 
level, since the educational standards for 
their admission to the services have been 
higher. At least two years of high school 
have been required for women in all naval 
services — Waves, Marines, and Spars — 
whereas only fourth grade reading ability 
is required for men. In the WAC, the high 
school requirement is waived for those who 
on the basis of mental alertness tests show 
ability equivalent to that expected in the 
second year of high school. 

So far as disabled soldiers are concerned, 
the Veterans Administration is already op- 
erating a program through an act of Con- 
gress of last spring whereby those with a 
service-connected disability can receive, at 
government expense, a four-year educa- 
tional or vocational training, to prepare 
for a new occupation or to permit the com- 
pletion of schooling. Under this provision 
the veteran receives $80 monthly if un- 
married; the married veteran, $90; and 
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more funds are provided to those with 
children. The new program of the Federal 
Security Agency will make provisions for 
veterans whose disabilities are not service- 
connected. 


Adjustments for Ex-Service Personnel 


That students returning to schools and 
colleges from the armed services will re- 
quire educational and social programs 
which take proper account of their age and 
military experience, is widely recognized. 
Past experience is argument for the view. 
According to Floyd W. Reeves, author of 
the education section of the report of the 
National Resources Board, 70 per cent of 
the students who returned to college after 
the last war failed because the institu- 
tions made no appropriate provision for 
them. Post-war students cannot be treated 
like the usual pre-war student body. They 
require programs specifically designed for 
them, Dr. Reeves believes, programs 
streamlined to meet the natural impa- 
tience of men and women who have been 
in the service for a considerable time and 
wish to get ahead with their education 
with all possible speed. 

Actually, the post-war faculty member 
may be different too, as one professor, al- 
ready returned to his university teaching 
from a year and a half of service on a war 
job, symbolically points out. With eyes 
trained on other perspectives, this pro- 
fessor states in parable his first reaction on 
return to his university home: “I didn’t 
remember that there were so few windows. 
The framework of the building is excellent, 
but wouldn’t there be more light and air if 
the rooms were larger and had windows 
looking out onto the world?” ! 


Women’s Colleges Plan Scholarships 


There is a considerable public opinion, 
to judge from such straws in the wind as 
unsolicited letters to the newspapers, in 
favor of making higher education more 
democratic; that is, making it available 


1 “New Frontiers for the University,” by John A. 
Wilson. The University of Chicago Magazine, October 
1943, 
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on the basis of ability to learn instead of 
the present basis of ability to pay. Gen- 
erally these letters suggest the commence- 
ment of such aid for the young people 
whose education has been interrupted by 
their entrance into the armed services. 
Others feel that the government should 
provide scholarships to the most promis- 
ing young men and women, regardless of 
membership in the armed forces. 

Meanwhile colleges independently are 
extending their scholarship aid. Seven 
women’s colleges — Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, 
and Wellesley — announced in November 
a new and significant plan for national 
scholarships for women. The purpose is 
twofold: to encourage young women of 
exceptional intellectual promise to attend 
this group of colleges from distant parts of 
the country without regard to expense, 
and to benefit the colleges themselves by a 
broader representation from states which 
do not normally send them large numbers 
of students. 

Beginning in May 1944 twenty-one such 
scholarships, three to each college, will be 
awarded to incoming freshmen from nine 
states in three districts: Middle West: 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska; South: Loui- 
siana, New Mexico, Texas; and West: 
California, Oregon, Washington. Since 
these national scholarships are regarded 
as honors to be competed for by all stu- 
dents, whatever their financial circum- 
stances, a prize of $100 will be given each 
successful candidate. Additional amounts 
will be awarded on the basis of need, with 
a sum sufficient to cover the cost of tui- 
tion, board, and room as the maximum. If 
the winner maintains a high honor record, 
the college at which she is enrolled will 
expect to renew the scholarship until her 
graduation. 


More Women on the Campuses 


Women students this year are enrolled 
in universities and colleges in the under- 
graduate courses, particularly arts and 
sciences, in numbers showing an upward 
surge or at least a stabilized enrollment, 








with freshman enrollment of girls large in 
nearly all institutions. This report of Dr. 
Raymond Walters, president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, is based on 505 
institutions in all parts of the country, 
including 50 universities, 354 separate 
colleges of arts and sciences, 66 teachers 
colleges, and 35 technological schools. The 
full-time attendance of women as well as 
of men civilians in 43 university graduate 
schools, however, has dropped sharply. 
“In the graduate schools of arts and sci- 
ences of the large universities,” President 
Walters reports, “most enrollments have 
decreased from 10 to 60 per cent as com- 
pared with the 1942 attendances which in 
turn were much lower than in preceding 
years.” 

Various speculations are made as to the 
reasons for the considerably increased un- 
dergraduate attendance of women. There 
is, of course, more money abroad in the 
land. And where a son formerly had pref- 
erence, if a family could not send both son 
and daughter to college, now with sons in 
the services the daughter is getting the 
chance. Another reason for larger numbers 
of women entering college may well be col- 
lege programs that are more attractive to 
young women — programs presenting spe- 
cific preparation for government service 
or war jobs. The current pointing up and 
readjustment of courses and the greater 
cooperation between departments make 
for greater stimulation to study, it is be- 
lieved. Actually, it has been found that 
practically every subject regularly taught 
in the college affords training valuable in 
the war effort. The war has only made 
new emphases desirable. 

Another line of speculation, one might 
say fond speculation, points to the in- 
creased college attendance as a recogni- 
tion among young women themselves that 
upon them fall especial obligations for the 
perpetuation of our cultural heritage. 
Their mentors everywhere are telling them 
that their patriotic duty is to attend col- 
lege if they have the proper qualifications 
and this good seed of advice may be taking 


root. 
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Exodus from the Secondary Schools 

The increased attendance of women at 
colleges and universities is in striking con- 
trast to the alarming withdrawal of stu- 
dents from the high schools. More than 
3,000,000 girls and boys between the ages 
of twelve and eighteen are out of school 
and at work, the National Education As- 
sociation’s Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education re- 
ported in the fall. The figures are not 
broken down for girls and boys but include 
both. 

In the face of such widespread with- 
drawals from school there can be no com- 
placency induced by the registrations of 
women students in colleges and universi- 
ties; the danger is real that some of the 
ablest of the high school girls with special 
aptitudes for higher education will not go 
on to college but will immediately take 
jobs, and on the lower levels of employ- 
ment. Consequently, if adjurations on the 
patriotic duty and the advantageous out- 
comes to the individual of attending col- 
lege have helped effect the present college 
registrations of women, these advices 
should be continued by all who care about 
youth and the future of our country. 

Of the more than three million youth 
out of school between the ages of twelve 
and eighteen, 900,000 are fourteen to 
fifteen years of age, and in many instances 
are employed illegally. Thousands of chil- 
dren under fourteen are out of school, 
working at menial and in part-time occu- 
pations. Countless numbers of youth are 
going into dead-end jobs. Hundreds of 
thousands of youngsters still in school are 
working outside of school hours, some- 
times from 11:00 p.m. to 3:00 a.m., and 
often at jobs so hard that their school 
work and their health are impaired. 

Educators feel that the increase of such 
kinds of student employment means that 
all of the gains in reducing child labor in 
the decade 1930-40 have been lost. More- 
over, they see a direct relation between the 
withdrawal of children from school and 
the rise in delinquency among the twelve- 
to-eighteen age group. 
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Youth Work-Study Programs 

Work experience itself, if properly 
integrated with the school program, is 
viewed favorably by most educators, who 
regard the present employment oppor- 
tunities as a challenge to the schools. 

To meet the manpower shortages in 
many communities, schools have initiated 
work-study programs, or where such pro- 
grams are already in operation, have fur- 
ther extended them. These programs, 
while safeguarding education’s first claim 
on the time and energies of youth, give 
students valuable insight into our eco- 
nomic organization and also meet their 
need, especially acute in wartime, of feel- 
ing identified with the rest of the com- 
munity. 

The AAUW should be of assistance in 
the effective organization of integrated 
work-study programs in the high schools. 
Cooperative planning of school officials, 
employers, labor, civic leaders, and par- 
ents is essential to guard against exploita- 
tion of children and youth and to effect 
arrangements whereby students may con- 
tinue their employment on a part-time 
basis. In September the War Manpower 
Commission, the Office of Education, and 
the Children’s Bureau issued a joint state- 
ment of guideposts to be followed in the 
part-time employment of high school 
youth. Standards for protection of stu- 
dent workers and lines of AAUW coopera- 
tion to facilitate sound work-study pro- 
grams were outlined in the October Gen- 
eral Director’s Letter. 


Vocational Guidance 


Guidance counselors are finding the 
reality of the job a valuable experience to 
youth in learning the relationship between 
fundamental education and work. Appre- 
ciation of this relationship is increasingly 
operative on the college level also. 

On the college level extremely helpful 
publications are available for the voca- 
tional guidance of college women students. 
Institutions have prepared these bulletins 
on the basis of national demands for the 
services of college-trained women and 
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upon their individual institutional facili- 
ties to train needed personnel. 

In the main these bulletins describe 
types of work for which there is a need, 
the undergraduate preparation recom- 
mended in each case, and any additional 
training that may be required. The extent 
of the demand is stated also, sometimes 
very briefly, in such terms as “unlimited,” 
“steady but limited,” “limited” or “‘im- 
mediate placement.”’ Or such comments 
as this are given: “There is an increased 
need for women in library positions to 
take the place of men called from circula- 
tion departments and the book ordering 
departments.” 

These bulletins are practical indeed: 
they even specify in broad categories 
where personnel are needed, as in banks, in- 
surance companies, hospitals; and, where 
possible, they state needs explicitly, as 
with the Rockefeller Foundation, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, U. S. 
Weather Bureau. Thus the student is en- 
couraged to consider, within wide bounds 
at least, the nature and general type of 
surroundings and associations in which 
her major field may offer employment. 

The Smith College pamphlet, “College 
Women in War Work,” offers an example 
of the increasingly realistic detail of voca- 
tional information. Language majors who 
hope to become translators are advised 
that beyond “thorough knowledge ofone or 
more foreign languages,”’ additional train- 
ing is desirable in “history, social sci- 
ences, international relations, interna- 
tional trade, international economics, 
knowledge of foreign countries, foreign 
residence, shorthard and typing, extensive 
English vocabulary.” 

Recent college graduates, majors in 
language, seeking positions in Washington 
can testify to the validity of this advice. 
Language is very often but the tool for the 
utilization of other knowledge, abilities, 
and skills. An economist is sought who 
knows Persian, or Russian. Facility in the 
foreign language is essential but in many 
cases seems to be secondary in the ap- 
pointment to a job. 
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Occupational Outlook for Women 

Practical considerations as well as pa- 
triotism have led the colleges to advise 
and in some instances require students to 
take courses variously designated as work- 
shop, war minor, or wartime vocational 
courses, all designed to prepare students for 
emergency wartime employment. These 
courses necessitate no change in a stu- 
dent’s long-time plans and in many cases 
serve to increase her qualifications in a 
particular field for which she is preparing. 

Occidental College describes the objec- 
tives of its wartime vocational courses as 
preparation for skilled or technical posi- 
tions on the subprofessional level, and 
adds: “It should be pointed out that the 
need for women in these vocations has 
arisen because of the war and that there- 
fore they may not hold permanent em- 
ployment in a peacetime economy.” The 
sentence that follows should be noted: 
“These subprofessional vocations may 
lead to professional work with additional 
study or training.” 

This caution has several significant 
facets, — the uncertainty of the future in 
science and engineering for women, and 
the fact that women must be ready to add 
to their knowledge, improve their tech- 
niques, “stay by the job,” so to speak, and 
set their sights on distant targets. 

The Radcliffe Quarterly for November 
presents the current employment picture 
vividly in a report “From the Appoint- 
ment Bureau,” which states succinctly 
that for “the first time since Pearl Harbor, 
the college graduate cannot find a bargain 
on the job counter.” An analysis of calls to 
the appointment bureau over a period of 
time reveals that — 


The wolf is a long way from Cambridge yet, 
but war production has settled into a down- 
the-road-home pace, and women’s jobs have 
changed accordingly. 

No longer do we hear the chant of last spring 
— “college graduate . . . general intelligence 
and background . . . extensive training for 
executive positions . . . no skills required.” 
lhe employer this fall wants his money’s worth 
— to start! 

We might as well make up our minds to it. 


War production no longer will select a woman’s 
career for her and then train her for it. The 
demand for the bright college graduate for the 
miraculous industrial opportunity is over, for 
this employment peak, at least, and it is time 
for women to face their career problems 
squarely again. 


The Commission on Liberal Education 
of the Association of American Colleges, as 
reported in the Fall Journat, has given 
especial consideration to the subject of 
women in the transition period from war 
to peace. It is appropriate to quote from 
this section of the Commission’s report 
rather fully: 


All the dislocations of life will affect women 
as well as men, and there will be some special 
needs to consider in the case of women. During 
the transition from war to peace, whether 
sudden or gradual, many thousands of women 
will lose the professional, civil service and 
industrial opportunities which they will have 
enjoyed. Those in the war services will be 
disbanded and turn to other hoped-for pur- 
suits. There will also be an exodus of women 
who have occupied temporary positions in 
place of men and who will subsequently find 
themselves cast back upon the world, their 
work for the emergency done and work needed 
for the future. Hundreds of women will face 
acute and profound emotional readjustments. 
Many who will have lost husbands and fiancés 
will be compelled to prepare themselves for a 
new sort of life: careers, occupations, avoca- 
tions, public and community service, or other 
satisfying tasks. In other instances even the 
re-establishment of homes, either temporarily 
disrupted by the war or influenced from the 
beginning by its uncertainties and fears, will 
be a trying undertaking, for which many 
will be ill-prepared by the mode of life they will 
have led during the war. For large numbers 
marriage and family life will be impossible for 
many reasons. There will thus be great need of 
worthy and sustaining objectives of life to take 
the place of these normal aspirations and 
sources of happiness. If the individuals fail to 
find such ends and scope for self-realization, 
there will be widespread enforced idleness, 
dissatisfaction, unrest and personal unhappi- 
ness. The period of demobilization must not 
become one of demoralization, 


College Life Today 


For the post-war period then, a ma- 
turity and depth of character will be re- 
quired which students already are giving 
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evidence of attaining, according to reports 
from the colleges and universities. College 
life is described as being more serious than 
in the past with students using their lei- 
sure for services connected with the war. 
They do volunteer work in local hospitals, 
and, as at Wellesley, learn to do blood 
tests and blood analyses and to become 
nurse’s aides in the college infirmary. At 
Wayne University students are helping to 
alleviate the acute shortage of books for 
the blind. Sponsored by the War Efforts 
Committee of the Wayne Association of 
Women Students, a class in the techniques 
employed in Braille mects at the univer- 
sity under the supervision of the American 
Red Cross. Each student who completes 
the course will receive a certificate from 
the Library of Congress identifying her as 
a qualified transcriber. The student ad- 
visor to the War Efforts Committee views 
this class as a contribution to the war 
effort, for “melancholy as the prospect 
may appear, . . . the war will leave in its 
trail large numbers of blinded men to 
whom Braille books will be a godsend.” 
Further evidence of a more earnest 
mood is the general absence of gala events 
on the campus now. With commencement 
recurring in some institutions every three 
months, there is necessarily less of cele- 
bration and pageantry marking its wake. 
With the belief that in the future the 
present system, or some modification of it, 
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may be the normal one rather than “the 
leisurely four-year stroll,” there are many 
who doubt that the campus will ever 
regain its former gaicty. 

“The Hollywood picture of the rah- 
rah college devoted to football, fraternities 
and love is, of course, a gross distortion; 
but it is based on genuine Americana. 
. . « The really important business of life 
was not involved,” said President Jones in 
his address, opening the twelfth year of 
Bennington College. Of the college today 
President Jones commented that it offers 
no escape from the world and its difficul- 
ties but is a microcosm, acutely sensitive 
to the problems of the Great Society. He 
said, in part: 


The problems of peace and reconstruction 
are not something remotely to be encountered 
in some vague future: they are immediately 
with us on this campus, and those of us whe are 
privileged to take part in this educational 
enterprise must feel our responsibilities toward 
them. 

The willingness of the democracies to fight 
this war rests on a belief that their concept of 
civilization is a universally valid one: a faith in 
the possibility of achieving a world society in 
which individuals can function as fully de- 
veloped moral beings, no matter to what race 
or nation or class they belong. It is the re- 
sponsibility of education to try to bring this 
world civilization into being. . . . We cannot 
fail to be aware of the immense privileges and 
the serious responsibilities which are ours. 


HELEN M. Hosp 


Orcr greatest danger, however, is not that we shall over-estimate 
the present influence of education, but that we shall make too 


timid and mean an estimate of its potential power for developing 


a peaceful world. 


— INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION ASSEMBLY 


Harpers Ferry Meeting 
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AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


The State Presidents Conference 


The State Presidents Conference, held 
in Washington September 13-16, was an 
important event in the history of the 
American Association of University Women. 
It was important because it was the first 
time that the role of AAUW state divisions 
had been recognized by calling a special 
conference for state division presidents. It 
was important for the exchange of infor- 
mation and viewpoints between the state 
presidents themselves, and between the 
presidents, the members of the national 
Board of Directors and national com- 
mittees, and the Headquarters staff. And 
it was important in pointing the way for 
closer cooperation in the future. 

Forty-three states were represented, 
and sixteen members of the Board of 
Directors participated. The conference 
took up primarily problems raised by the 
war, considering the major areas for which 
the Association has direct responsibility: 
Wartime Education as Constructive Force 
for Post-War Living; The War’s Chal- 
lenge to Women’s Education and to Edu- 
cated Women; Renewing the American 
Spirit through the Arts; Wartime Action 
for Post-War Security; Forming Public 
Opinion on the Issues of War and Peace; 
War Essentials in the Work of the 
Association. 

Throughout the conference, findings on 
what has been done were pooled, and 
plans projected for the year ahead. Dis- 
cussion centered on wartime problems — 
community, national, and international 
— which the Association regards as its 
special concern, and also on questions of 
maintaining an organization effective in 
meeting these obligations. 

Notes on the workshop sessions of the 
conference appeared in the October 30 
issue of the General Director’s Letter, and 


addresses by President White and Dr. 
Eveline Burns are published in this Jour- 
NAL. We only regret that the informal 
give-and-take character of much of the 
discussion made adequate reporting of 
the whole conference in these columns 
impossible. 

But it would be expert reporting indeed 
that could convey the atmosphere — the 
keen alertness, the fine sense of respon- 
sibility and obligation, the determination 
to tackle difficult problems with hope and 
realism and objectivity — that pervaded 
the sessions. One could but wish that the 
founders of the Association might have 
been present to see this vindication of 
their faith in higher education for women, 
and this demonstration of the vitality of 
the “ practical educational work” to which 
the organization was pledged. 


Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship Announced 


AAUW branches all over Wisconsin 
were lighting candles on November 29 to 
celebrate the ninety-third birthday of 
Ellen C. Sabin, pioneer educator and presi- 
dent of Milwaukee-Downer College from 
1895 to 1921. The candles marked more 
than a transitory birthday celebration, for 
these birthday parties brought to a suc- 
cessful culmination the campaign of the 
Wisconsin State Division to raise the en- 
dowment of the Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship 
to $30,000 during Miss Sabin’s lifetime. 

At the state division meeting last spring, 
when it was realized that $3,500 would 
bring the fund to the sum necessary for a 
biennial award, a “whirlwind campaign” 
was urged in order that Miss Sabin might 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
fellowship had become a reality. Mrs. John 
Detling, fellowship chairman in charge of 
the campaign, reports that gifts and 
pledges totaling over $4,000 have been 
received — a splendid contribution for a 
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state division with a membership just over 
2,000. A feature of the birthday parties in 
honor of Miss Sabin, held by branches all 
over the state, was a radio program that 
included a message from Miss Sabin her- 
self and a skit, ““Saga of a School Marm,” 
giving a résumé of her pioneering educa- 
tional career and sidelights on her ener- 
getic personality. 

In AAUW Miss Sabin is honored not 
only as a distinguished educator but as a 
member of the first International Rela- 
tions Committee of the Association (then 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae), 
appointed in April 1918. 


Texas Fellowship Made Annual 


Still more good news comes from the 
Texas State Division — another fellow- 
ship for annual award! Last spring the 
endowment of the Helen Marr Kirby In- 
ternational Fellowship passed $30,000, the 
sum necessary to support a biennialaward. 
The Texas Division this fall decided to 
supplement income on the endowment 
from contributions, in order that the 
$1,500 stipend may be given annually. 
This is an international fellowship, and it 
is a splendid gesture of hope and con- 
fidence which makes the stipend available 
annually to play a part in the recon- 
struction of education, soon we hope to be 
possible throughout the world. 

The annual award of the Texas fellow- 
ship makes eight $1,500 fellowships from 
unit endowments now available annually. 
Five $1,500 unit fellowships will now be of- 
fered biennially, and a $200 grant from the 
Philadelphia unit is available each year. 

These are fruits of the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund, in addition to the memo- 
rial fellowships and “living stipends” on 
the Association’s list. 


Winthrop and Yankton Dropped 


In June 1943, the removal of Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, from 
the AAUW approved list was recom- 
mended by the Committee on Member- 
ship and Maintaining Standards and au- 
thorized by the Board of Directors, be- 
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cause of the failure of the college to 
maintain the standards of the Association. 
Postponement of the 1943 convention 
made it impossible to secure convention 
approval of this action, and it was there- 
fore held in abeyance. However, in Octo- 
ber 1943 Winthrop College lost its rating 
by the Association of American Univer- 
sities, which is a requisite for AAUW 
approval. Loss of this rating has made it 
unnecessary to await convention action, 
and by authorization of the Board of 
Directors Winthrop College has been 
dropped from the AAUW approved list. 

Yankton College, Yankton, North Da- 
kota, has also been removed from the 
AAUW approved list because the college 
lost the rating of the Association of 
American Universities. 

Although these colleges have been re- 
moved from the AAUW list, their grad- 
uates continue to be eligible to join the 
Association throughout the current aca- 
demic year. On July 1, 1944, graduates of 
the colleges cease to be eligible for mem- 
bership, regardless of the date of their 
graduation. The removal of the colleges 
from the list does not affect the status of 
their graduates who are already members 
of the Association. 


Our Fund Helps Polish University 
Women Refugees in the Near East 


The University Women’s War Relief 
Committee has made a grant of $2,000 for 
assistance to Polish university women 
refugees in the Near East. About 150 of 
these women have been located through 
the tireless efforts of the Polish Asso- 
ciation of University Women in the United 
Kingdom (a “duration” organization au- 
thorized because of special circumstances). 
They have come into Iran, and even as far 
as Central Africa, after having been re- 
leased from Russia under the Soviet- 
Polish Agreement. Those who are located 
in Iran have formed a section of the Polish 
Association which keeps in close touch 
with the Polish university women in 
Britain. When information about this 
group first reached England the Polish 
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university women immediately set out to 
raise funds and were helped materially by 
the British Federation in raising £1,000. 
The International Federation has made a 
grant of £100. 

The condition of the Polish women in 
the Middle East who are striving not only 
to keep on living, but also to prepare for 
their part in post-war reconstruction, is 
described in a letter from the Polish 
Association of University Women in the 
United Kingdom: 


It would appear that of the total of 143 
university women, 84 hold degrees while the 
remaining 59 are students whose university 
education was interrupted by the 1939 cam- 
paign. Some of them had in fact completed 
their studies and were about to sit for their 
final examinations when the war broke out. 

Forty-five of the women are unemployed for 
family reasons or on account of bad health. Of 
the 98 women who are employed, only 53 work 
in their professional capacity. These are most- 
ly doctors and teachers. The outstanding 45 
women are forced to look for employment out- 
side their professions and are employed as 
seamstresses, weavers, and artisans, or domes- 
tic helps in private houses or waitresses in 
restaurants and canteens. Some have found 
employment as junior clerks, cashiers, ete. 

It must be borne in mind that before their 
evacuation to Persia these women had suf- 
fered two years of exile, and some even had 
been in prisons. All had suffered from the ex- 
treme severity of the climate to which they 
were not used, from undernourishment and 
lack of warm clothing and proper medical 
attendance. In addition to these hardships 
most suffered from anxiety about their families 
from whom they had been forcibly separated, 
and whom it proved impossible to trace. 
Furthermore, having been deported among 
extremely primitive Asiatic tribes, they were 
cut off from all forms of cultural and civilized 
life. 


Forty of these women have been helped, 
so far, with small grants for subsistence 
and medical care. The appeal of the Polish 
Association continues: 


It is imperative that every one of these 
women should be helped to the fullest possible 
use of her capability and experience. Humanity 
would demand it at all times. Now, however, 
the knowledge which they represent, is par- 
ticularly invaluable, if one considers the extent 
to which our intelligentsia in Poland has been 
decimated and is still being decimated by the 
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enemy. We need more and more women 
teachers, doctors, and lawyers, women of every 
faculty in fact. Without them it will be impos- 
sible to repair the ravages of the war. More 
funds are needed to help the Polish university 
women in Persia. We look to our sympathizers 
from the free countries of the world for help 
and assistance. 

We feel that in appealing to you we are not 
only acting with a view to the ultimate in- 
terests in Poland. We feel that the Polish 
university women in Teheran could bring a 
truly precious contribution to human knowl- 
edge in a general sense. 


News from Mexico 


Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, President 
Emeritus of Mills College and a former 
President of the AAUW, visited Mexico 
City in October as the first stop on a tour 
of Latin America. While there she met 
with members of the Mexican Association 
of University Women and visited the 
Women Students House which the Asso- 
ciation has established at the National 
University of Mexico. 

The American Association of University 
Women, by vote of the Board of Direc- 
tors, has made a gift of $100 to the Mexi- 
can Association to use for the Women 
Students House. Many members of the 
AAUW have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Mexican University Women, and this 
gift was a token of our appreciation and 
good wishes for the undertaking. 

President Reinhardt has sent to na- 
tional Headquarters a report of her visit, 
enclosing a newspaper clipping which de- 
scribed a dinner given in honor of Dra. 
Maria de la Luz Grovas, one of the 
founders of the Mexican Association. Dra. 
Grovas, who was at one time an exchange 
student in the United States, has always 
been an active supporter of closer cultural 
relations between Mexico and this coun- 
try. She was a delegate of the Mexican 
Association to the IFUW Regional Meet- 
ing at Havana in November 1941, and 
later visited AAUW Headquarters in 
Washington. 

The dinner in Dr. Grovas’ honor was 
held for the presentation of the Silver 
Medal for Civic Merit awarded to her by 
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the newspaper, El Universal. Excerpts 
from the account published in El Universal 
on October 24 give some indication of the 
esteem in which Dr. Grovas is held and 
the interest aroused by the opening of the 
Casa de las Universitarias Mexicanas. We 
quote here, in translation, a part of the 
tribute paid to Dr. Grovas by Dr. Mar- 
garita Delgado de Solis Quiroga: 


If we analyze the life of Miss Grovas, we find 
three fundamental characteristics outstanding, 
three pivots around which her whole life turns, 
three shining centers which illumine everything 
she does and make her worthy of our ad- 
miration, — firmness, service to others, and 
modesty. Luxury, love of ostentation and a life 
of ease are birds which never nested in the soul 
of Maria de la Luz Grovas. . . . And what 
shall we say of the woman who, ever forgetful 
of self, acting not on impulse but deliberately, 
has directed her finest efforts to human lives? 
Especially the lives of women upon whom will 
rest the society of the future, the young women, 
now at that stage of youth when love first 
makes its appearance, at the moment when as 
Kirkpatrick says, love and romance come to 
women. ... 

It is precisely in these moments that the 
hand of another woman like Miss Grovas can 
guide in the place of a mother, and firmly, 
kindly, and gently lead the future university 
women in paths of kindness and goodness. 


New Legislative Kit 

To fill an evident need, a new Legisla- 
tive Kit has been prepared at AAUW 
Headquarters. Branch or state legislative 
chairmen wishing to receive a Kit, for 
which there is no charge, should mail a 
request to Headquarters. A postcard will 
do. The Kit contains a statement of the 
AAUW Legislative Program for 1941-43 
voted by the 1941 biennial convention, a 
program which, because of the postpone- 
ment of the 1943 biennial convention, is 
being carried over into 1943-44, Under 
each of the fifteen items in this Legislative 
Program, an explanation is given of the 
legislation currently before Congress which 
the AAUW is supporting or opposing in 
accordance with the item or “legislative 
principle” voted by the biennial conven- 
tion. References for use in studying the 
proposed legislation are listed in the state- 





ment, and with it are enclosed various 
bulletins containing additional informa- 
tion relative to the bills before Congress in 
which the AAUW is interested. 


Action on Child Care Hangs Fire 


The War Area Child Care Act of 1943, 
S. 1130, known as the Thomas Bill, at the 
time of the Christmas recess was still 
before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion, where action seems at a standstill. 
Legislative and education chairmen who 
wish more information concerning the ap- 
parent deadlock on the bill may write to 
Mrs. Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, Associate 
in Education, for further information. 

Unless unexpected action takes place, 
there is still time to contact members of 
the House Education Committee, and 
other Representatives, to urge action on 
this important measure. 


Women in the Post-War World 


A collection of references and notes 
providing “‘ Food for Thought and Discus- 
sion on Women in the Post-War World” 
is now available at 20 cents a copy from 
AAUW Headquarters. The bulletin of 21 
pages was prepared in October by the 
secretary to the Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women especially for 
AAUW committees planning discussions 
or meetings on Women’s Part in the 
Post-War World. This is one of the pro- 
gram emphases for 1943-44 outlined in 
the Summer 1943 workshop number of the 
JOURNAL, pages 228-229. The notes in- 
clude quotations from recent government 
and private reports on post-war planning, 
from addresses and articles by individuals, 
and from newspaper accounts of action 
here and abroad dealing with post-war 
plans for and by women. There is thus 
brought together in convenient form a 
wealth of information from scattered and 
fugitive sources. Those who read here the 
cumulative evidence of thought and ac- 
tion relative to women’s post-war role in 
the economic and political life of nations 
are bound to be impressed with a sense of 
portentous changes. College women should 


















be the first to feel the direction of these 
changes, to understand, guide, and inter- 
pret them, to assist them into being. 


New Branches 


Three new branches have been wel- 
comed to the Association since publication 
of the Fall JourNAL: 


CALIFORNIA — El Monte 
San Luis Obispo 


Mississippi — Greenville 


The total number of branches is now 
913. 


National Consumers Food Conference 


At its last meeting, the Board of Direc- 
tors voted to cooperate with Food for 
Freedom, Inc., a non-partisan organiza- 
tion devoted to promoting public under- 
standing of the problems of food, at home 
and abroad. 

The first action in line with this authori- 
zation was participation by AAUW in a 
Consumers National Food Conference 
called by Food for Freedom in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 27-28. Eighty-three na- 
tional organizations responded to the call 
for the conference. The AAUW was repre- 
sented by Caroline F. Ware, chairman of 
the Social Studies Committee, who had 
joined with representatives of several other 
organizations in helping to plan the 
conference. 

The conference addressed itself, in a 
series of working round tables, to two 
hasie public issues: (1) how to put food 
production and distribution on a wartime 
basis, and (2) how to make good on our 
promises to our allies. It approached these 
issues as two aspects of a single prob- 
lem, recognizing maximum production and 
efficient use of supplies at home as essen- 
tial to place us in a position to meet our 
obligations abroad. 

Although the conference was called to 
discuss and clarify issues rather than to 
take action, each round table arrived at 
certain conclusions as to steps which 
were needed and possible. Round tables 
considered the following objectives: 
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1. Holding prices down: — need for subsidies, 
for tying price to quality, for adequate 
funds to enforce price control, and for con- 
sumer participation in enforcement. 


2S 


. Making our distribution system work ef- 
fectively : — need to extend and tighten our 
system of rationing. 


3. Feeding industrial workers and school chil- 
dren: — need for community support for 
the maintenance and extension of school 
lunches; need to have factory canteens re- 
quired, as they are in England. 


4. Making most effective use of our food 
resources:—need for continued nutrition 
education. 


Gr 


. Increasing food production: — need for a 
conversion program in agriculture com- 
parable to that in war industry, including 
increased utilization of the resources of 
under-employed and under-equipped small 
farmers. 

6. Supplementing farm production with home 

production: — need for increasing the pro- 

gram for victory gardens and community 
conservation. 


7. Food for our allies: — need to meet our 
obligations to our allies and liberated na- 
tions, both to win the war and to establish 
the peace: 

The full proceedings of the conference, 
including major speeches and reports of 
the round tables, are being printed and 
will constitute a major contribution to 
public understanding of the problems of 
food, for war and for reconstruction. The 
proceedings may be secured through 
AAUW Headquarters, or direct from 
Food for Freedom, Inc., 1707 H Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C., at 25 cents for 
single copies. 


For Better Understanding of UNRRA 


Participation of the United States in an 
international governmental post-war re- 
lief program is supported by the AAUW, 
both because it is designed to rebuild the 
foundations of decent human life and be- 
cause it is a venture in collaboration 
among nations for the common good. 
Through the International Federation of 
University Women we have followed the 
experiences of university women in the 
war zones, and have tried to help these 
women whenever we could reach them. In 
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the relief and rehabilitation program 
planned by UNRRA the cooperation of 
unofficial organizations will certainly be 
needed, even though mass needs will be 
taken care of by official agencies. 

One immediate means of cooperation 
with the program of UNRRA is to spread 
knowledge and understanding of it among 
the people of our own communities. There 
is much ignorance and there are many 
misconceptions. As a matter of fact, the 
only opposition to the program as a whole 
is based largely on mistaken ideas about 
the purposes and methods of UNRRA. 

Recognizing the need for better under- 
standing, a group of organizations with 
national headquarters in Washington held 
an Informational Conference on the Relief 
and Rehabilitation Program of the United 
Nations in Washington on October 29 and 
30. More than a hundred organizations of 
every type were represented — civic, re- 
ligious, educational, business, farm, labor, 
youth and women’s organizations, patri- 
otic societies, and welfare agencies. The 
chairman of the Organizing Committee 
was Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer of the 
AAUW Headquarters staff. 

The U. S. Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations cooperated in 
the program, which was carried on chiefly 
by means of discussion between the dele- 
gates and the panels of experts. Since the 
conference was for information, no reso- 
lutions were adopted, and no attempt was 
made to set up a permanent organization. 
However, a most stimulating and dynamic 
exchange of information and ideas took 
place, even without pressure to formulate 
statements of policy. 

Particularly successful was the inter- 
change between officials and represen- 
tatives of the general public. Both sides 
learned much from the exchange. 


Reader’s Guide to Education 


Through the courtesy of the National 
Education Association and Book-of-the- 
Month Club, a pamphlet presenting an 
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annotated, classified, and selected list of 
books dealing with the background and 
problems of American education has been 
made available to AAUW members. The 
pamphlet, entitled “A Reader’s Guide to 
‘ducation,” may be secured directly from 
AAUW Headquarters at 1634 I Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at no cost 
except five cents for mailing. A branch 
president who wishes a number of copies 
for distribution to branch members can se- 
cure them by sending appropriate postage. 

The bibliography comes at a strategic 
time indeed as we realize the necessity of 
wider appreciation by the general public 
of education as a vital process in the life of 
our country. Such recognition of educa- 
tion is absolutely essential now in the 
making of the peace. Post-war economic 
planners and political planners are busy 
with agreements for trade, transportation, 
finance, national boundary lines, charac- 
ter of governments, but educators are still 
to function in their proper place in order 
to cement peace on the psychological 
front. The aims and scope of education 
need to be understood by business and by 
government. 

The pamphlet will be of aid to discus- 
sion groups as well as to individuals, with 
its references to books, novels, essays, 
critiques which reveal more vividly the 
role of education today. 


Vassar Summer Scholarship 

Vassar College is again offering an 
AAUW scholarship for the Vassar Sum- 
mer Institute for Family and Child-Care 
Services in War Time, to be held this year 
from July 12 to August 9. 

This scholarship, to be awarded in 
April, is open to national members of th 
Association who have demonstrated thei: 
interest in AAUW’s program of child de- 
velopment and education for family life 

For further information concerning ap- 
plications write Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, 
Associate in Childhood Education, AAUW 
national Headquarters. 
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AAUW IN ACTION 





Sound Information plus Good Tactics 


One of the lessons women have been learning 
since they began to take a hand in public af- 
fairs is that good intentions are not enough. 
Even the basic AAUW service of getting the 
facts is only a beginning; to accomplish any- 
thing requiring public response, good purposes 
and sound information must be backed up by 
good strategy. 

In this matter of tactics, some AAUW 
branches have achieved marked adeptness. To 
pass on the lessons of their experience, we have 
asked for step-by-step stories of how some re- 
cent outstanding AAUW projects were brought 
to a successful conclusion — or perhaps we 
should say, beginning, since all the partici- 
pants look forward to results to come. 

So here are given some of our most interest- 
ing stories, not of who-dun-it, but of how it 
was done. 

— Tue HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Detroit’s Workshop on Youth 


In Detroit, where youth problems have been 
thrust painfully to the forefront of public at- 
tention, a project of the AAUW branch has 
had “‘phenomenal results” (to quote an out- 
sider) in educating the community for an in- 
telligent approach toward the welfare of youth. 
Originally conceived as a school for volunteers, 
the workshop on youth problems sponsored by 
the Detroit Branch had an influence far be- 
yond that specific purpose. The following ac- 
‘ount is briefed from the report of Mrs. Charles 
=. Olson, president of the branch. 


The beginning. — Like other branches, the 
Detroit Branch has many members who are 
eaders in established social agencies and vol- 
‘nteer organizations concerned with youth. 
‘ast summer in discussing their mutual prob- 
tms these members realized that numerous 
raining programs were to be launched in the 
all to prepare adult volunteers for their work 
vith young people, and that these programs 

‘ould mean far too many calls on the people 
jualified to conduct such training. 

Since the same fundamental factors underlie 

ll youth problems, AAUW members con- 
eived the idea of a Workshop where qualified 


leaders could meet with prospective volunteer 
workers from all the agencies and organizations 
concerned, giving basic training in attitudes 
and understanding. Specialized training could 
then be added later by any organization ac- 
cording to the needs of its particular program. 

The Workshop was undertaken, accordingly, 
as a branch project, with the Education Com- 
mittee doing the basic planning and other 
organizations invited as co-sponsors. It was 
agreed that any organization joining in the 
project would be expected to contribute in 
some way — financially, through work on the 
planning committee, or in accepting some defi- 
nite responsibility. For example, the Public 
Library compiled and bore the full expense of 
issuing a bibliography on “Youth and the 
Community”; the University of Michigan fur- 
nished a building for the sessions; the YWCA 
housed the committee meeting; the schools, 
both public and private, released key members. 
Fifteen agencies became co-sponsors on this 
basis. Each co-sponsor, with few exceptions, 
sent a representative to the Planning Com- 
mittee. 


Finances. — The Detroit Branch set aside a 
fund to underwrite the Workshop. Because of 
Council of Social Agencies rulings, many of the 
agencies could not assist financially, but they 
contributed in services, such as mimeograph- 
ing, etc. It was decided to charge a $1.00 regis- 
tration fee, which proved sufficient to cover 
essential expenses. 


Making the plans. — The Workshop was set 
for September 22-24, with “Responsibility of 
Home and Community for Welfare of Youth” 
as the subject. Committee meetings to set up 
the plans began early in August. Of sixty per- 
sons invited to act as panel members, discus- 
sion leaders, and consultants, only two refused 
— and those because of previous engagements. 

The Workshop program was planned around 
simultaneous “‘special interest” group meet- 
ings, on these topics: 


— 


. Occupational Adjustment of Youth. 
. Health Problems of Youth. 

. Education of Youth. 

. Recreation for Youth. 

. Parent and Family Life Education. 
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Besides these special interest group meet- 
ings, a general session was scheduled for each 
day, culminating in an open forum, to which 
the public was invited, on “Problems of Juve- 
nile Delinquency in Detroit: Can juvenile de- 
linquency be curbed? What can we, as thinking 
citizens of Detroit, do about it?” 

Leaders and assisting “‘ resource leaders” for 
the sessions were drawn from the schools, 
nearby colleges, local law enforcement agen- 
cies, the Department of Health, Parks and 
Recreation Department, Council of Social 
Agencies, religious groups, youth groups, set- 
tlements, labor unions, industry, PTA, Urban 
League, and other organizations. 

An excellent exhibit was prepared by the 
Public Library as a feature of the Workshop, 
showing books and pamphlets available for 
home loan. 

A printed folder, sent out early in Septem- 
ber, gave the program in detail and listed ques- 
tions for discussion by the respective special 
interest groups. The statement of the Work- 
shop’s purpose closed with this significant 
sentence: “‘‘ Workshop’ implies preparation for 
action —in this case, for constructive com- 
munity activity for youth.” 

The cover of the folder carried a quotation 
from Youth and the Future, the general report 
of the American Youth Commission, which 
expressed the philosophy underlying the 
Workshop: 

Every community and every person concerned 
with the guidance of youth has a supreme obligation 
to help boys and girls to catch and hold the vision of 
a finer American culture and to fire them with a will 
to play their parts in an indomitable advance to- 
ward it. 

Whether in war or at peace, any nation interested 
in self-preservation must see to it that the young 
have a proper chance to grow into useful citizens. 


Results, present and potential. — Today De- 
troit is most aware of the problems confronting 
its young people, and much constructive action 
is going forward in the way of recreation, 
service opportunities, and the fitting together 
of work and school programs. Certainly all 
this activity is not the result of our Workshop 
alone. Much was in the planning before we 
started. However, the Workshop accomplished 
these things: 


1. Stimulated an interest and awareness of the 
Detroit situation. 

2. Trained about 100 persons to better understand 
youth and the techniques of working with them. 
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3. Gave these 100 potential volunteer leaders to 
the organizations and agencies so in need of 
volunteers. 

4. Proved the ability of established agencies to work 
together under unbiased leadership. 


Certainly we cannot take credit for the 
“full speed ahead” program in Detroit but we 
made a commendable contribution to that 
program. This has been recognized in the 
community by the planning boards and com- 
mittees to which we have been asked to send 
representation. It also set the pattern for many 
other organizations to carry on similar pro- 
grams in AAUW branches and other groups. 

Random suggestions. — Keep the word “de- 
linquency” out of the picture. Too much 
publicity has been given the phrase “juvenile 
delinquency,” as evidenced by some of our best 
youngsters, who when reprimanded countered 
with, “Oh, I’m just a JD.” It is thought to be 
smart to be a J.D. 

Plan only for those who will use their knowl- 
edge for the good of the community. 

Use local people so far as possible. Every 
locality has its individual problems, and local 
professionals are apt to resent being told by 
outsiders. 

If AAUW sponsors for the community 
project keep the reins within AAUW. 

Have someone on the Planning Committee 
who knows the real worth of community people 
and has wide contacts. 


Palm Beach Gets a Home for Children 


When the Social Studies Committee of the 
Palm Beach County Branch discovered that 
children taken into custody for any reason 
whatever were being lodged in the county jail, 
they decided to do something about it. 

How the problem was attacked, the study- 
before-action approach, the careful tactical 
planning that brought success, are described in 
the report of the social studies chairman, Mrs. 
Chester N. Gould: 

The Social Studies Committee of the Palm 
Beach County Branch adopted as its project 
for 1942-43 the study of a twofold program: 


1. The need of a receiving or detention home for 
delinquent children. 

2. The need of a receiving home for neglected, 
abandoned or dependent children under six years 
of age. 


In preparation for this work, we attempted 
to get data on the number of delinquent as well 
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as neglected, abandoned, or dependent chil- 
dren; the disposal of their cases; the local 
facilities for taking care of them, etc. To secure 
this information we had conferences with local 
members of the State Welfare Board as well as 
with the field representative of that board, 
with the county judge, with the juvenile pro- 
bation officer, with the chief of police, with the 
head of the Public Health Department, with 
the chairman of the Social Betterment Com- 
mittee of the local ministerial association, and 
others. 

When we had gathered all the statistics and 
data possible, we collected the names of all 
civic and religious organizations or clubs in the 
community, Jewish, Gentile, Protestant, Cath- 
olic, labor unions, employers, PTA’s, not to 
forget all officials. Since the records of the 
local Chamber of Commerce were incomplete 
and out of date in many cases, we had to gather 
information about these groups from many and 
varied sources. Then we telephoned the presi- 
dents of the various organizations personally 
and invited them to attend or send a repre- 
sentative to a public meeting on the evening 
of May 25. Then a few days before the meeting 
we sent mimeographed letters to all the groups, 
at least two hundred letters. The local press 
was unusually generous in publicity. 

A smaller committee drew up in advance 
our complete line of action for the meeting in 
order to forestall any maneuvers to thwart 
our plans. 

We had been warned not to be disappointed 
if not more than six or eight attended the 
meeting. Actually there were about two hun- 
dred people present, including, as a lawyer 
said from the floor, ‘‘as representative a group 
as I’ve ever seen here between four walls.” 

We gave a brief outline of our work and 
findings, and then called upon welfare workers, 
probation officers, the juvenile judge, and 
others. After this, the chairman, who had been 
selected because of his wide acquaintance, ex- 
perience, and tact, opened the meeting for 
discussion. The overwhelming majority of the 
audience was much interested in our findings, 
shocked to learn of the existing conditions, and 
anxious to help in bringing about some changes. 
A committee of thret, representing this meet- 
ing, was elected to select a community-wide 
committee to solve juvenile problems. 

Later a committee of eleven representative 
and influential citizens, adopting the name of 
the Committee on Juvenile Protection, was 
formed. After due consideration, this latter 
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committee decided the best policy to be to con- 
centrate on one point of our project at a time. 
They chose the receiving home for neglected, 
abandoned, and dependent children under six 
years of age as the first step. 

A sub-committee appeared before the Board 
of County Commissioners, who proved open- 
minded and cooperative, once the need was 
made clear to them. They appropriated $8,000 
in this year’s budget to secure use of an existing 
home suitable for the purpose, and if there 
proves to be a need for such a home, we are 
assured that an adequate one will be built by 
the county next year. 

Personally I feel the reasons for our success 
were several: a subject of universal appeal, 
children; willingness on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Social Studies Committee to spend 
much time (of which none of us had any to 
spare) and effort in doing everything in our 
power to attain our goal; and last but by no 
means least, the selection and appointment of 
influential citizens to present our request to the 
county commissioners. 

Our Committee on Juvenile Protection is 
continuing and we hope to be able to achieve 
the rest of our program within the none-too- 
distant future. 


Philadelphia Arts Program 


The arts program of the Philadelphia 
Branch for the year 1942-43 was based on a 
quotation from Maxwell Anderson: 


But what hope there is for us lies in our nascent 
arts, for if we are to be remembered as more than a 
mass of people who lived and fought and died, it is 
for our arts that we will be remembered. The arts 
make the longest reach for permanence, create the 
most enduring monuments, project the farthest, 
widest, and deepest influence of which human pre- 
science and effort are capable. 


This statement seemed proof of the neces- 
sity of a “third front” for fine arts in the 
United States. It also presented the keynote 
for a series of exhibitions on “The American 
Imagination.” If American boys were fighting 
and dying to preserve our way, as well as the 
democratic way of life, what were the creative 
things —“‘the nascent arts’’—that were 
associated in their minds with home? 


APPROACH AND REsULTS 


First many problems had to be solved in 
order to present an integrated year to the 
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branch and to the public. The story of the 
definition of these problems, the solutions that 
were worked out, and some of the forward- 
looking plans that grew out of the year’s work 
has been sketched in the severest brevity by 
Jennett S. Walker, arts chairman of the Phila- 
delphia Branch. 


I. The exhibitions to be worthy of the effort 
should attempt to present an approach not 
hitherto touched upon by other art institutions 
in the city. And this was difficult in the 
third largest city in the United States. Re- 
sults: 

The Poster Exhibit (65 examples) was the 

first to compare the posters of the two wars 

and one of the first poster exhibits in the city. 


The Animated Cartoon Exhibit brought to 
Philadelphia’s attention its own Philip Ragan, 
chief propaganda cartoonist to the Canadian 
Government. 


‘Planned Shelter,” the exhibition on Phila- 
delphia’s city planning, was created for and in 
cooperation with the AAUW branch by three 
of Philadelphia’s leading architects. It was 
opened immediately after the reinstatement 
of a City Planning Commission and was 
visited by the mayor, members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and many architects. It 
created so much interest that the exhibition 
has since been shown by the Friends Annual 
Meeting, schools, etc. 


The exhibition of U. S. Ceramics and Textiles, 

collected from all parts of the country, was an 

effort to present a survey from basic colonial 
design to modern interpretation. It was well 
attended, especially on Pennsylvania Crafts 

Day. 

II. Exhibitions and related lectures should ap- 
peal to the public and to the branch, yet would 
not be worthy of the effort unless they added 
to public understanding of art. The arts 
chairman firmly believed that art was too 
often regarded as a “thing apart” —a 
walled garden to which the open sesame 
was generally believed to be endless 
courses in “art appreciation.’ The United 
States could never foster a national art or 
understand an international art until it 
realized that art was a part of living, and 
not a cultural accomplishment, like pour- 
ing tea, or an educational accomplishment, 


like learning Sanskrit. 


As the AAUW in its departments covers 
many of the problems of life today, it was 
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decided to relate the exhibitions to the 
work of the various departments repre- 
sented in the branch. Results: 
Related lectures were held in cooperation with 
the other departments. The other departments 
were notified well in advance of the project 
and thus could plan to utilize the exhibition 


on the walls to interest the branch in their 
field of work. 


Various related books, clippings and pamphlets 
were always left on a table in the exhibition 
room for further study by the members. 


We received increasingly excellent coopera- 
tion from the art critics of the newspapers, 
and this brought many of the public to the 
branch. At the end of the year we received a 
request for an illustrated feature article in the 


Sunday Philadelphia Inquirer. 


III. Members of the Philadelphia Branch asked 
for additional programs of a “lighter na- 
ture” to relieve war tension. Results: 


Lecture titles were made amusing to attract 
attention. 


We restored the Music Committee, and in 
spite of not having a piano, put on several 
programs of a lighter nature, but definitely 
American in character. 


The averaze attendance at lectures was usually 
fifty people or better. 


Tue AMERICAN IMAGINATION SERIES 


Specifically, a program for the year was 
built by the Arts Committee around a series 
of seven exhibitions, ““The American Imagi- 
nation Series.”” The budget was $50.00, plus 
funds from suppers and sales; branch attend- 
ance 3,500, community attendance 2,200 (con- 
servative estimates); sales, $126.00. Printed 
cards of invitation were sent to the public; 
ample newspaper publicity, with photographs, 
was handled by the Arts Committee. 

The exhibitions were displayed on the walls 
of the main clubroom of the branch, which per- 
mitted 75 running feet of wall space. 

This outline of the program of exhibitions 
shows the various related activities, and the 
coordination with the work of other depart- 
ments and groups in the branch: 


I. PHILADELPHIA HERITAGE. 


September 12-October 9 
Oils and pastels by Thalia Laing (borrowed 
by the branch). 
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Lecture: Thalia Laing on “ Philadelphia under 
the Grime.” 

Supplementary exhibit: Guides to Philadelphia; 

books on Philadelphia architecture, furni- 

ture, silver, etc. 


II. POSTERS OF WORLD WARSI AND II. 


October 10-November 13 
Sixty-five posters assembled by branch 
(later lent to other organizations) ; examples 
of recruiting, labor, fund-raising, shipping, 
cautionary, food posters. 

Coordination. — With international relations 
group; party for Marine Recruiting Officers; 
program on Women’s Auxiliary Forces. 

Program. — “The History of Poster Art in 
the United States,” by Charles T. Coiner, 
adviser to WPB and art director of N. W. 
Ayer, with criticism of posters exhibited. 

Supplementary exhibit. — Articles on war post- 
ers; clippings of wartime advertising; re- 
productions of paintings by servicemen; 
publications on poster art; recruiting mate- 
rial. 


If. THE ANIMATED CARTOON. 


November 14—December 18 
Work of Walt Disney, Ragan, Pal, Fleisher, 
MGM, Paramount. Eighty originals and 
mounted black-and-white photographs; also 
a puppet show. Assembled by the branch 
and later lent to other organizations. 

Coordination. — With Education, Music, Lit- 
erature, and Social Studies groups. 

Program. — Tour through Ragan Studio with 
showing of movies for Canadian government 
on Inflation, Four Freedoms, etc. 

“An Evening with the Animated Car- 
toon”: lecture by Dr. Beaumont Breustle, 
Temple University. Music of the Disney 
Studio. 

Supplementary exhibit. — Walt Disney (biog- 
raphy); collection of books with Disney il- 
lustrations; animated cartoon advertising 
plans; Drawing the Animated Cartoon. 


IV. FAIR IS OUR LAND. 


December 19-January 29 
Photographs by women of California, Chi- 
cago, and Philadelphia, interpreting life and 
scenery of the United States. 

BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, by Lynd 
Ward and Robert Lawson. 

Coordination. — With Travel, Literature, 
Child Study, Music groups; program for 
Wacs, Waves, and servicemen. 

Program, — “My Country ’Tis of Thee”: 200 

Kodachrome slides of the U. S. A. by mem- 
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bers of the Philadelphia Branch, synchro- 
nized with music by American composers, 
and arranged with monologue. 
Tea for Philadelphia women photogra- 
phers. 
“The Art of Book Illustration”: lecture 
by Henry Pitz, well known illustrator. 
Supplementary exhibit. — Technical books on 
photography; books illustrated by Lynd 
Ward and by Robert Lawson; collection of 
modern books with outstanding illustrations. 





V. PLANNED SHELTER. 


January 30—March 12 
The theory of modern city planning, with 
emphasis on Philadelphia’s problems: 75 
running feet of 3- to 12-foot photomurals, 
maps, and graphs; examples of current Phil- 
adelphia housing projects. Exhibition de- 
signed with and for the branch by Philadel- 
phia architects, assisted by members of the 
branch in the execution and planning. 

Coordination. — With Social Studies (espe- 
cially Housing Committee) and Legislative 
groups; with “Children in Wartime” pro- 
gram, and Town Meeting on Beveridge 
Plan and National Resources Planning 
Board recommendations. 


Program. — “‘ Past Imperfect and Present In- 
dicative”: the physical, financial, and 
architectural aspects of Philadelphia. City 
planning and housing discussed by Messrs. 
Bacon, Beyer, and Stonorov, with special 
emphasis on war problems. 

Tea in honor of women architects of 
Philadelphia. 

Supplementary exhibit.— Modern Architec- 
ture, by Cheney; new book on theory of city 
planning; many pamphlets on problems of 
housing, sanitation, building codes, and 
Fair Rent Commission in Philadelphia; re- 
lated architectural magazines. 


VI. ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND 
MINERAL. 


March 13—April 30 
U. S. textiles and pottery; some 350 ex- 
amples assembled by the branch from 20 
states. 

Coordination. — With Education, Social Stud- 
ies, Occupational Therapy, Legislative (on 
new state bill to include appropriation for 
crafts), and Music groups. 

Program. — “‘Value of Weaving as an Art,” 

by Kathryn Wellman, noted weaver and 

head occupational therapist of the Pennsy]- 
vania Hospital. 

““A Singin’ Gatherin’,” country supper, 
and cowboy and country ballads of the 
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U. S. presented by Howard Lee, English 
professor of the University of Pennsylvania. 

**A Show of Hands,”’ Pennsylvania Craft 
Day, with lectures by Mrs. Mueller and 
Mr. Helton of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Demonstrations of 
spinning, weaving, and pottery-making. 

First meeting of the All-Philadelphia 
Committee. 

Supplementary exhibit. — Southern Mountain 
Crafts; Blue Ridge Region; articles on 
weaving and ceramics; articles on Pennsyl- 
vania German art; books on colonial crafts; 
weaving magazines. 


VII. EIGHT FAMOUS PHILA- 
DELPHIANS. 
May 1-June 1 
Paintings by Philadelphia women artists 
of national fame: 18 oils assembled by 
branch. 


Program. — Tea in honor of the artists. 


Forwarp Loox 


Parallel with the exhibition of United States 
Ceramics and Textiles, the Arts Committee of 
the Philadelphia Branch called together and 
formed an All-Philadelphia Committee on 
Craft Training and Promotion—a _ vitally 
needed organization for post-war planning. 

The co-chairmen represent the Institute of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital and the Women’s 
Medical College. The committee was composed 
of the deans of all the colleges in the region, the 
heads of the art schools, the art organizations, 
art museums, the Board of Education, the 
directors of the social service organizations, 
the School of Occupational Therapy, doctors, 
and outstanding craftsmen. The executive sec- 
retary was the arts chairman of the Philadel- 
phia Branch. The committee is now being 
broken down into subcommittees and enlarged 
to work on the following specific problems: 


1. Expansion of therapeutic training courses 
by local colleges and medical and art schools 
to meet the terrific shortage of teachers for re- 
education (not rehabilitation) work with vet- 
erans and civilians alike. 


2. Publicity and promotion of United States 
crafts at a time when there is a unique oppor- 
tunity for these crafts to get a firm foothold in 
our stores. 


3. Formation of a League of Pennsylvania 
Crafts in cooperation with the State Planning 
Board of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce. 
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One of the events planned by the committee 
is a Pennsylvania Crafts Week in Philadelphia 
with exhibitions in the main store windows. It 
is hoped to coordinate this with a National 
Therapeutic Convention and the Therapeutic 
Exhibition of the Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
The Philadelphia Art Alliance is vitally inter- 
ested in the work of this committee. Dissatis- 
fied with the recent Therapeutic Exhibition of 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York, the 
Art Alliance and local therapeutic workers 
plun a more representative exhibition for the 
spring of 1944. We shall cooperate with them 
in every way possible. 


New York Price Control Conference 


A state conference on price control was the 
answer of the State Board of the New York 
State Division to the challenge to “‘do some- 
thing” about inflation. Repercussions of the 
conference, in the way of quickened interest 
and further study, are still proving that the 
answer was a good one. 

Plans were laid in August for an all-day 
conference in New York City, on September 29. 
Notice was sent as quickly as possible to branch 
presidents, so that travel arrangements miglit 
be made well in advance. Copies of the com- 
plete program were sent to branches and to 
social studies chairmen, including those in 
nearby states, two weeks before the conference 
date. The New York Branch, experienced in 
the ways of newspapers, helped with publicity. 

Although the date fell a little early for some 
groups, eighty representatives from branches 
well scattered over New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut gathered in the Town Hall Club 
on September 29. 

Mrs. Barbara D. Evans, state social studies 
chairman, who had charge of arrangements, 
has reported the program: 

Dr. Esther Cole Franklin of the national 
AAUW staff opened the morning session with a 
statement of what AAUW had been working 
for since the first price orders, and just how 
nearly we had reached our objectives. We had 
asked for dollars-and-cents ceiling prices, 
which we now have; we have helped to spread 
information on grade labeling so that the sub- 
ject is now widely understood; there is some 
consumer representation in government; and 
consumer assistance on price panels is now 
welcomed by the OPA. 

From the moment when Donald Mont- 
gomery, Consumer Counsel for the United 
Automobile Workers of America, laid his watch 














carefully on the table and said, just as deliber- 
ately, “I am going to surprise you by saying 
that the time for despair over the OPA is past,” 
he had our complete attention. His reasons for 
this guarded statement were: that both Chester 
Bowles, OPA director, and Judge Vinson, 
director of the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, are in dead earnest; most important of all, 
the cost of living has actually begun to drop, 
something of an economic miracle. Labor, he 
said, also worked for dollars-and-cents com- 
munity prices and for grade labeling. Labor 
wants prices kept down rather than wages 
raised; labor wants subsidies used where neces- 
sary to prevent a rise in prices on certain com- 
modities, which would in the end mean a rise 
all along the line. He complimented AAUW on 
the job we had done on grade labeling, a meas- 
ure he felt was not defeated for lack of con- 
sumer pressure. Labor believes that pressure 
must now be linked with political action. 

The afternoon session was devoted to The 
Consumer’s Part in Price Control. Discussion 
was led by Dr. Walter Gellhorn, former chief 
regional attorney for the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and Dr. Paul Leonard, chairman 
of the OPA Group Services Division. The work 
of the OPA was explained, how ceiling prices 
are established and how enforced, and the 
function of price panels in price control. AAUW 
members were asked to make of themselves a 
task force in educating the community on the 
economics of ceiling prices as an anti-inflation 
measure and the part of the consumer in 
enforcement. 

Mr. Warren James of the Canadian War 
Price and Trade Board told us how Canada 
was handling her problems and how successful 
had been her use of subsidies. 

Professor Mabel Newcomer explained taxa- 
tion as a means of combatting inflation and 
outlined proposed tax measures. 

The members present at this meeting felt 
they should in some way express their desire 
for action. Accordingly the following resolution 
was passed before adjournment: 


The members here present of the AAUW New 
York State Division, reaffirming the resolution 
adopted at the National Convention in 1941 to sup- 
port an effective stabilization program, urge Con- 
gress and the Administration to take all action 
necessary to carry this program through, and de- 
clare their intention to stimulate their branches 
and local communities to continuous active support 
of all appropriate measures, local and national, to 
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this end, including: cooperation with local War 
Price and Rationing Boards; support of informative 
grade labeling as an essential in price control; sup- 
port of subsidies when necessary to hold down the 
cost of living. 








This action made it clear that there is serious 
branch interest in the problem through the 
state. Letters and reports coming back now 
show that such a face-to-face discussion bears 
immediate fruit. 


Status of Women: Salt Lake City 


From Salt Lake City, Utah, the branch 
chairman on economic and legal status of 
women, Miss Myrtle Austin, reported a re- 
markably active and practical 1942-43 pro- 
gram devoted to increasing the recognition and 
use of women’s abilities. 

Probably the most valuable contribution to 
the community, the chairman believes, was the 
cooperation of the AAUW with other groups in 
securing equal status for married women teach- 
ers in the city. The committee wrote to the 
Board of Education protesting the discrimina- 
tions against married women teachers in the 
matter of salary, and used its influence to get 
three other women’s organizations to write 
similar protests. Salt Lake City has had a rule 
which makes it impossible for a married 
woman teacher to be given a regular contract. 
Married women have been employed on a sub- 
stitute basis at a substitute’s rate of pay. 
During the war emergency, some of these 
women have become permanent substitutes 
and were still paid on a substitute basis, al- 
though their training and experience would 
have given them much better pay had they 
been under contract. As a result of the protest 
made by the AAUW and other women’s organ- 
izations, the Board of Education is now giving 
married women the same treatment given 
other teachers. 

The committee sent letters to nominees in 
the school board election asking them to put 
themselves on record concerning equal pay for 
equal service for men and women teachers. At 
present the Salt Lake City Board of Education 
has one salary schedule for both men and 
women, but there has been much agitation on 
the part of men teachers in the city to secure a 
differential in favor of men teachers. All of the 
nominees put themselves on record as favoring 
the present salary schedule. 

Also, the committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women sent to the Governor of the 
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state a letter urging the re-appointment of one 
woman regent at the University of Utah and 
suggesting that the number of women on the 
board be increased. The woman member was 
re-appointed, but the number of women was 
not increased. 

Concerned, too, with local employment 
conditions for women, the chairman of the 
Salt Lake City committee met with a repre- 
sentative of the United States Employment 
Service and secured valuable information on 
the local situation. She made arrangements for 
the USES representative to speak on local 
opportunities for employment of women before 
various undergraduate groups at the Univer- 
sity of Utah. 

The committee found AAUW materials 
very useful, the chairman reports, particularly 
in the preparation of a forum on “Women in 
War and Peace” presented by three members 
of the Salt Lake City Branch. 

For a regular branch meeting program, the 
committee arranged an enlightening and stimu- 
lating talk on “‘ The Economic and Legal Status 
of Women in Utah,” by Judge Reva Beck 


Bosone. 


Womanpower Programs 


The Cincinnati, Ohio, Branch presented a 
symposium on “Women in the War Effort,” 
with assistance from the Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women. Speakers 
were secured from the U. S. Employment 
Service, the WAC, the WAVES, the Red Cross, 
to tell of work to be done by women at war. 
Women on the home front were represented by 
speakers from the University of Cincinnati, 
the Board of Education, the Emergency Child 
Care Center, and the public schools. Govern- 
ment posters were used and government 
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pamphlets were distributed. A skit by the 
drama group emphasized the importance of 
the home front and showed how women can 
do their part for the war by taking full cogni- 
zance of their home duties. Discussion de- 
veloped information on women in war indus- 
try, the number to be in war industry in 1944, 
and the meaning of this in relation to the child, 
the home, and the future economic and legal 
status of women. 

The Lima, Ohio, Branch also arranged a 
meeting on “‘Women in the War Effort,” 
presenting three aspects of women’s work: 
(1) Red Cross, (2) the USO, and (3) “Indus- 
try’s Wheels,” with emphasis on the positions 
open to educated women in war industries. 
The third topic was handled by the personnel 
manager of one of Lima’s largest war plants. 
“Because this was a highly successful and in- 
formative program, we recommend it for use 
in other branches.” 

Laramie, Wyoming, reported that, in addi- 
tion to meetings and study on “‘Women in 
the War Effort,” a branch round table and 
eight meetings of a study group were held on 
**Women in the Post-War World.” The chair- 
man comments, “‘Most important to every 
member are post-war conditions. The part 
women must take in this is not under-esti- 
mated, and there is real and genuine desire to 
serve and to know why, where, and how one 
can best serve.” 


Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered during the twenty-eight 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Beautiful, Fully Equipped professional theatre seating 600. Actively Professional 
Staff, Full Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, voice development, etc. Daily Acting 
Schedule. Radio — over local station. Students accepted for Special Classes. 
THIRTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM BROADWAY BY TRAIN. LESS TIME 
THAN BY SUBWAY FROM CROWDED, UPTOWN AREA. 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK 


20th Season. Plays for children with All-Professional Casts. Under Educational Charter. 
1943-44 Series: — ‘*Cinderella,’’ ‘‘The King of the Golden River,’’ ‘‘Little Men,’’ ‘‘The 
FOR 27 YEARS Nuremberg Stove,”’ and “The Five Little Peppers.’’ 

Sean ee MANY BRANCHES SPONSOR THESE DELIGHTFUL PERFORMANCES AS 
For Details Write A MEDIUM FOR RAISING FELLOWSHIP FUNDS 


Dept. U, WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, White Plains, New York 


N. Y. THEATRE AND 
ROAD COMPANIES 




















How our dietary needs for 


NIACIN 


can be generously met with the aid of the new 





N THE average American pre-war diet, 
I there was a considerable shortage of 
niacin (one of the important B vitamins, 
and essential in the diet). This shortage 
can becompletely met through the enrich- 
ment of flour and white bread to the new 
Government standards, effective Oct. 1, 
1943. (Note these charts prepared 
under the direction of General 
Mills Nutrition Department.) 

Through this new enrichment 
program, important contributions 
to the American diet are made also 
in thiamine (another B vitamin), 


FLOUR & cep, 
4 


Va 
/ 


/ NOT PROVIDED 
21.5% 


} $3.07 fi “i 7 


Showing percentages of the recommended daily 
per capita allowance of niacin contributed by 
various Classes of foods in the average American 
pre-war diet; and the percentage not provided. 


The above charts are based on 16 mg. of niacin and 
2800 calories (the recommended daily allowances for 
niacin and calories on a per capita basis). Average cook- 
ing losses of niacin have also been taken into account. 





enrichment levels for flour and white bread... 










“*Kitchen-tested” is a 
registered trade mark 
of Geacral Mills, lac, 





riboflavin (vitamin Bz), and the food 
mineral iron. 

Flour labeled enriched must now meet 
the new standards. All baker’s white bread 
must now be enriched and must contain 
a minimum of these nutrients equivalent 
to the new standards for enriched flour. 

Since October 1, 1943, all General 
Mills brands of family flour are be- 
ing enriched to the new standards, 


General Mills, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
. cit 

















oa . 
Showing increase in percentage of the recom- 
mended daily per capita allowance of niacin con- 
tributed if all the flour-converted products in the 
average normal (pre-war) diet were enriched in 
line with the new enrichment standards. (By en- 
richment of flour and bread, the niacin contained 
in the average American diet would be 9.5% 
over the total recommended. This extra allow- 
ance will compensate in part or wholly for pres- 
ent scarcities of certain other foods rich in niacin. ) 






































STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE AAUW 


The President and the General Director are ez officio members of all national committees, 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Chairman: Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Esther Crane, Professor of Education, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Anna Halberg, Professor of Education, Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. I. H. Hart, 2516 Walnut Street, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Dr. Grace Langdon, Social Economist, War Public 
Services, Federal Works Agency, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. Margaret Mead, Executive Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Food Habits, National Research Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C. j 

Dr. Margaret S. Morriss, Dean, Pembroke College, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson, Head, Department of 
Family Life, University of Alabama, University, 
Ala. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman: Dr. Caroline F. Ware, Professor of His- 
tory, Howard University, and Associate Professor 
of Social History and Social Economy, American 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Faith M. Williams, Chief, Cost of Living Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D..C. 

Dr. Katherine Jocher, Assistant Director, Institute 
for Research in Social Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Miss Sarah Blanding, Dean, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. Mabel Newcomer, Professor of Economics and 
Sociology, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dr. Marietta Stevenson, Professor of Social Admin- 

istration, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

Dr. Eveline M. Burns, Social Economist, Writer, 
Lecturer, 3206 Que St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Martha Enochs, Secretary-Treasurer, Missis- 
sippi State Division, AAUW, 1338 W. Capitol St., 
Jackson, Miss. 

Mrs. D. M. Draper, President, Salt Lake City 
Branch, AAUW, 4460 Holladay Blvd., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Miss Anne M. Mumford, Secretary, John Randolph 
Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation, 2324 S. 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Calif, 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Chairman: Dr. Alzada Comstock, Professor of 


Economics and Sociology, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass. 

Mrs. James W. Kideney, Registrar, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, N. Y., and President, New York 
State Division. 

Dr. Anna Powell, Professor of History, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 

Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, Lecturer in Political Science, 

sryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. Nancy Scott, Department of Social Science, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dr. Dorothy Woodward, Assistant Professor of 
History, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 

N. Mex. 

Dr. Mary E. Woolley, President Emeritus, Mount 

Holyoke College, Westport, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 
STATUS OF WOMEN 

Chairman: Judge Sarah T. Hughes, Fourteenth Dis- 
trict Court, Court House, Dallas, Texas. 

Dr. Ruth Fulton Benedict, Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy, Columbia University, New York City. 

Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, President, Lake Erie Col- 
lege, Painesville, Ohio. 

Mrs. Joseph M. Howorth, Senior Attorney, Office 


of Legislative Counsel, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Gillie A. Larew, Professor and Head of Depart- 


ment of Mathematics, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Miss Muriel Mawer, Lawyer, President of AAUW 
Washington State Division, 1386 Dexter-Horton 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. Sue Powers, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Court House, Memphis, Tenn. 

Miss Mary V. Robinson, Chief, Information Di- 
vision, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Richard J. Walsh (Pearl S. Buck), Author, 
Perkasie, Pa. 
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COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


This committee includes a representative of each 
subject-matter committee, as indicated. 


Chairman: Dr. Bessie C. Randolph, President, 
Hollins College, Va. 

Mrs. Edward Curry, 1618 West 6th Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 

Judge Sarah T. Hughes, Committee on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women 

Miss Eleanor Little, Member, Connecticut . State 
Legislature, Clapboard Hill Road, Guilford, Conn. 

Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, Committee on International 
Relations 

Dr. Caroline Ware, Committee on Social Studies 

Dr. Laura Zirbes, Committee on Education 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP AND MAIN- 
TAINING STANDARDS 


Chairman: Dr. Janet Howell Clark, Dean, College 
for Women, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Dr. Jessie H. Humphries, Associate Dean and Profes- 
sor of Sociology, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas. 

Dr. Gertrude E. Smith, Professor of Greek Lan- 
guages and Literature, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 

Dr. Blanche H. Dow, Professor of French, North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Mo. 

Dr. Katherine E. Gilbert, Professor of Philosophy, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Dr. Sybil Woodruff, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Towa. 

Dr. Mary L. Sherrill, Professor of Chemistry, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


(hairman: to be filled. 

Dr. Dorothy C. Bacon, Professor of Economics, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Dr. Sirarpie Der Nersessian, Professor of Art, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Dr. Hope Hibbard, Professor of Zoology, Oberlin 

College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Dr. Eunice M. Schenck, Professor of French, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. Laura A. White, Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Dr. Autrey Nell Wiley, Professor of English, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 


FELLOWSHIP ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Dr. Katharine J. Gallagher, Professor of 
History, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

The nine Regional Vice-Presidents constitute the 
membership of this committee: 

Mrs. Victor Burke, North Pacific Region, 2002 
Monroe St., Pullman, Wash. 

Mrs. Malbone Graham, South Pacific Region, 221 
21st Place, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Dr. Agnes Ellen Harris, Southeast Central Region, 
University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Dr. Elizabeth F. Jackson, South Atlantic Region, 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones, North Atlantic Region, 71 
S. Mountain Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 

Dr. Margaret M. Justin, Southwest Central Region, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Mrs. Charles J. Oviatt, Rocky Mountain Region, 
Box 912, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Mrs. H. K. Painter, Northwest Central Region, 4817 
Fremont Avenue, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. E. E. Storkan, Northeast Central Region, 77 
Emmett St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL CLUBHOUSE 


Chairman: Mrs. Lawrence Radford, 4000 Cathedral 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Madge Lane Cooke, Treasurer, Washington, 
D. C., Branch, 1634 I St., N. W. 

Mrs. Clyde M. Hadley, President, Washington, 
D. C., Branch, 1634 I St., N. W. 

Mrs. James K. McClintock, AAUW Comptroller, 
1634 I St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Marie Mount, Dean, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 

Miss Mary Pollard, Dietician, Madeira School, 
Greenway, Fairfax County, Va. 

Miss Mary H. Smith, Administrative Secretary to 
the General Director, AAUW, 1634 I St., N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 


























































































































PRESIDENTS OF AAUW STATE DIVISIONS 


AvaBaMa — Mrs. I. R. Obenchain, 727 8th Terrace 
West, Birmingham 

Arkansas — Mrs. J. W. Ramsey, 720 South 25th 
Street, Fort Smith 

CauirorniA — Miss Florence Brady, 1447 Arma- 
dale Avenue, Los Angeles 

Covorapo — Mrs. John J. Dynes, 502 North Colo- 
rado Street, Gunnison 

Connecticut — Mrs. Haviland Morriss, Gaylord 
Farm, Wallingford 

DELAWARE — Mrs. Frank R. Swezey, 407 Brandy- 
wine Blyd., Wilmington 

Fioripa — Mrs. W. B. Rosborough, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables 

Groraia — Miss Ada Marvin, 22 East Jones Street, 
Savannah 

Ipano — Mrs. William FE. Erickson, 125 Johnson 
Avenue, Orofino 

ILuinois — Dr. Elizabeth K. Lawson, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Charleston 

InptiaNa — Mrs. R. W. Holmstedt, 912 East First 
Street, Bloomington 

Iowa — Miss Willetta Strahan, Muscatine Junior 
College, Muscatine 

Kansas — Mrs. Justus H. Fugate, 132 South Foun- 
tain Street, Wichita 

Kentucky — Dr. Hilda Threlkeld, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 

Louisiana — Mrs. C. C. Colvert, 221 Chauvin 
Street, Monroe 

MaryYLanpb— Miss Frances Turner, Apt. 410, Green- 
way Apartments, Baltimore 

Massacuusetts — Dr. Lucy J. Franklin, Boston 
University, Boston 

Micuican — Mrs. Lindley E. Mills, 415 Jerome 
Street, Midland 

Minnesota — Mrs. Frederic D. Weld, 3720 Glen- 
hurst Avenue, Minneapolis 

Mississipp1— Mrs. A. F. Landstreet, Walthall 
Hotel, Jackson 

Missouri — Dr. Laura Nahm, Flat River 

Montana — Mrs. George M. Jennings, East Shore 
Road, Polson 

NEBRASKA — Mrs. 
Avenue, Crete 


Thomas Aron, 2013 Main 


Nevapa — Mrs. Kent E. Wallace, 525 West Wil- 
liams Avenue, Fallon 

New Hampsaire — Mrs. Karl Musser, Peterborough 

New Jersey — Mrs. Oswald R. Carlander, 1972 
Browning Road, Merchantville 

New Mexico — Mrs. J. R. Besse, 805 Black Street, 
Silver City 

New York — Mrs. James W. Kideney, 293 Sum- 
mer Street, Buffalo 

Norta Carotina — Mrs. R. A. Herring, 807 East 
Lexington Avenue, High Point 

Norte Dakota — Mrs. B. T. Rodgers, 1632 Bel- 
mont Road, Grand Forks 

Onto — Mrs. John V. Supplee, 1724 Euclid Avenue, 
Zanesville 

OKLAHOMA — Miss 
Wayne, Edmond 

Orecon — Mrs. Frederick Kiehle, Ambassador 
Apartments, Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA — Mrs. John Howell Williams, 100 
Park Place, Kingston 

Ruope Istanp — Mrs. Gurney Edwards, 21 Arling- 
ton Avenue, Providence 

Sourn Caroutina — Dr. French Haynes, Coker Col- 
lege, Hartsville 

Souta Dakota — Mrs. John Bonnell, 721 Medary 
Avenue, Brookings 

TENNESSEE — Mrs. J. H. Hardy, 1267 Duane Road, 
Chattanooga 

Texas — Mrs. Clay McClellan, 626 North 30th 
Street, Waco 

Uran — Mrs. Theron S. Parmelee, 1360 Princeton 
Avenue, Salt Lake City 

Vermont — Mrs. Edmund L. Boyce, 162 Church 
Street, Rutland 

Virainra — Mrs. W. S. Garrett, 720 Mt. Vernon 
Road, Roanoke 

WasHIncton — Miss Muriel Mawer, 1386 Dexter 
Horton Bldg., Seattle 

West Vircinia — Mrs. William Thacher, Shep- 
herdstown 

Wisconsin — Mrs. Elmer Severinghaus, 3914 Cher- 
okee Drive, Madison 

Wyrominc — Miss Jessie Lummis, 115 East 22d, 
Cheyenne 


Leita M. Davis, 312 East 





